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THE GLAD NEW YEAR. 
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hilaration and merriment in mid - winter. 


| 
surcharged with ozone, the malarial germs are frozen or 
paralyzed, and man feels a lustier sense of his power over 
nature and a more vigorous pride in the combat he wages 
with the elements than at any other period. Hence, like 
the festival of Thanksgiving, the mid-winter festival of 
Christmas and New Year’s is spontaneous, and not arti- 
ficial. Indeed, the of the has short- 
ened and diminished rather than magnified it. The Sa- 
turnalia of the Romans and Greeks, twenty centuries ago, 


march centuries 


began two or three days before Christmas and continued 
more nearly three weeks than one. The Yule-tide of the 
Germans, dating as far back, began on December 25th 
and continued to January 6th, instead of January Ist. 
The ancient Germans all thought these ‘‘ twelve nights ”’ 
were the mystical period in which mortals could best as- 
certain what their great deities, Odin, Berchta, and the 
rest, bad in store tor them. Perhaps our modern habit of 
balareing books and taking an account of stock on the Ist 
of Jaaneris a survival of the ancient Teutonic custom of 


|} common sense, and the settlement which is now 


peeriag ‘nio the Books of Fate, to learn what the unseen | 
powers iiat walk in darkness on the wintry air con- | 


cealec from view. 

Mvye marriages are performed and fewer divorces 
eranted or applied for at mid-winter than under the soft 
May moonlight or the balmy breath of June. The same 


spirit of generosity which induces Christmas presents | 


and faith in divination also promotes marriage and all 
A debtor 
can ge* his note renewed more easily in the holidays than 
in Mareb or September. More people have time to go to 
weddings, funerals and theatres, but fewer to sermons 
and lectures. 
intellectual. 


other forms of doing business on long credits. 


The exhilarating supersedes the essential. 


. | 
The emotional takes precedence of the | 


Thus men, thinking they are free, become the sluiceways | 


through which the tides of a more comprehensive Pur- 
pose than their own drift and ebb and flow, as the fine 
torces of instinct and of vegetative life weave into a web 
of subtle harmony the inter-relations of the bees and the 
flowers, 
ealis and greetings, our babies and our funerals. 

Kacb person you will meet at the corner of Broadway 
and Fulton Street believes he is there by an accident the 
nature of which he will explain. But the woman who 
sells flowers by the St. Paul’s fence knows they are all 
there by necessity, except herself, since she can tell ex- 
actly how many persons are due at’every hour of the day, 
and how freely they will buy according to the season. <A 
hundred years from now another woman will sell flowers 
on the sume spot, and she too will think they all meet 
there b> law, while she is free. 

As the years pass we wish each other a happy new 
year, in all the consciousness of freedom. We do not 
stop te think that the finer our sensibility to pleasure the 
more seute must be our susceptibility to pain. The 
higher our culture, relatively to that of our fellows, the 
more difficult it is to derive happiness, since the more 
surely must our surroundings fail to satisfy our taste. 
Thus happiness carries within it the fatal principle of 
pein as part of its own essence. But to these forms we 
must bow. The sheriff would be lacking in courtesy if he 
failed to wish a happy new year to the Anarchists whom 
he expects to hang in April. The employer wishes 
happy new year to the clerk whom he may have to dis- 
charge in February. The physician wishes a glad new 
year to the patient in whose skin there is that faint hue 
jead which is visible to others months before the 
patient conceives himself to be more than simply tired. 

Thus in every leaf of love there lurks a flavor that is 
hitter --at the root of every flower of joy nestles the worm 
of pain. In the midst of our holiday congratulations 
the nation is in mourning for its falling chiefs that fol- 
low each other more quickly than in battle. Yet ever 
onward sweeps the surging tide of humanity. For each 
of us who wish each other a glad new year in 1887, the 
great mystery remains unsolved—-what is a Glad New 
Year? Kech year we try afresh to solve the riddle, and 
each year we fail. Will it be found at last the glad new 
veas is in that from which we most shrink—the Great 
Beyond ? 


a 
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THE INDIAN AS A CITIZEN. 


\ J] HEN the Indian Land Allotment Bill finally becomes 
a law, it will be a long step forward 
Indian legislation has ever been more wisely designed 
than this, and it is strange that there has been such pro- 
tracted delay in obtaining it. Wherever the Indians are 
to-day, they are surrounded by white men eager to invade 
their reservations, They view the Indians as so many 
** loafers,” encumbering land to which they have no 
right, and this outside pressure is constantly becoming 
On the ‘other hand, the Indian feels that he 
There is 


greater 
has ue individual right to the reservation land. 


It is so as to our holidays and our presents, our | 
* ’ 


Perhaps no | 


) nothing to arouse his ambition. 


| understood. 


The reservation may be 
changed; and even if he undertakes farming, there is no 
certainty that the results of his labor will be secured to 
him. The Indians themselves have realized the evils of 
this system, and any lingering opposition on their part 
will vanish when the certainty of the new plan is fully 
Without the allotment of land in severalty it 
will be impossible to keep the reservations intact for a 
much longer time. 


| comes a property-holder, encouraged to acquire means ; 


is something in the air that. prompts to ex- 
If the | 


weather be fair or bleak, snowy or bare, the air is | 


and he should have the rights of citizenship as well. Ina 
small way the experiment of giving land in severalty has 
been already tried. Nearly 800 Chippewas, Sioux and 
Puyallups have taken individual titles within the last year. 
To the Omahas 950 patents have been issued, and accord- 
ing to Commissioner Atkins, the results are encouraging 
to the friends of this plan ; and to other Indians who hesi- 
tate to adopt it, Secretary Lamar says: ‘‘' The Indians 


realize that they must now, if ever, secure what they con- | 


sider will be a sufficient quantity of land for themselves 
and their families.” 

It has been shown in the Indian Territory that the 
Indian’s ambition can be aroused when he is given : 
chance to improve his condition, This plan has received 
the indorsement of Indian fighters like Crook and Miles. 
It is not a ‘* philanthropic ’ It is a question of 
at hand 
and also 


’ measure. 


will save money and trouble to the Government, 
prevent the violation of more treaties. Every sensible 
person acknowledges now that the old method of dealing 
with tribes was a mistake. Senator Dawes has agreed to 
substitute the granting of patents to individuals for grants 
to tribes in the original Bill, and we have nearly heard the 
last of negotiations with tribes. Very prudently it is pro- 
vided that no title can be alienated for twenty-five years. 
The Indians will need some care and protection at first, 
and the advantages of the change will be more conspicu- 
ous in the next generation than this. But when the In- 
dian 
tracts, and to seek protection from, or to be punished by, 
the civil law. In short, he should have the privileges of 
his white neighbors, and be subject to the same laws. 
This means the rights of citizenship. 





FRANCE AND GERMANY. 
TI\HE European situation is so threatening, that men 
cannot, if they would, refrain from calculating the 
chances of a grapple between France and Germany. The 
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With such allotment the Indian be- 
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figure, and should be more than able to hold her own in 
a hand-to-hand fight with France, since her population 
is greater by seven millions. 

The game of war is, however, not the least uncertain 
of games. The German Army could be mobilized, no 
doubt, quite as rapidly as in 1870, but it would have to 
meet, instead of an inorganic, inferior force, an enemy 
equal in strength, efficient and solid, and animated by 
the deepest and the most unyielding determination. 

It was a saying of Napoleon’s, received as an axiom 


| by military men, that in war “the moral is to the physi- 


eal as three to one.” Looking at the internal causes of 
weakness and the essential cohesion of each nation, 
there seems to be reason enough why Germany, with all 


her might, should dread the coming encounter with 


| France. 


THE THINNING RANKS. 
OW frequent have been the reminders, lately, that 
the generation who fought the battles of the Civil 


War and guided the nation through the troubled sceues 


| 


| months. 


of reconstruction, are passing away! Great gaps have 
been made in the ranks of the leaders duri=g the past few 
It seems but yesterday that the entire nation 


| was watching with sympathetic solicitude the brave but 


owns his land he should be able to make con- | 





war may begin in the East and between other Powers ; but | 


it is feit by all that, begin where it may, the war will be 
fought out by the two giants on the Rhine. Least of all is 
there any doubt on this subject among the Germans and 
the French, It is true that when the struggle does come, 


hopeless struggle of General Grant with pitiless disease ; 
but, since his remains were laid away, Hancock and 
McClellan have dropped out of the ranks of the Grand 
Army here, to be mustered in with the majority on the 
other side. And now General Logan’s name has been 
added to the long list—the brave, impulsive soldier of the 
West, the idol of the Boys in Blue everywhere, having 
been stricken down in what seemed to be the vigor of his 
manhood. Whose turn will it be next ? 

It is difficult for the older of us, in whose memories the 
experiences of 1861-1865 are as fresh as the events of yes- 
terday, to realize that more than two decades have passed 
since the grand review of the armies at Washington pre- 
liminary to their disbandment; that the child born on 
that day has already reached man’s estate, and that the 
control of public affairs as well as of private business in- 
terests is rapidly passing into the hands of men to whom 
the great struggle for the preservation of the Union is 
not a memory, but simply recorded history, like the 
Revolutionary War or Napoleon’s conquests. It will not 
be many years before even the ragged remnants of regi- 
ments which now parade on Decoration Day to pay their 
tender tributes to the memories of departed comrades 
will have disappeared, and the few lonely survivors, eu- 
feebled with age, their marching days past, will ride in 


| the annual processions escorted by ‘‘ Sons of Veterans.’ 


But we have no fear that the generation now march- 


| ing on to the field of active life to take the places of those 


it will be no duel like that of 1870, for allies will not be | 


wanting to either combatant ; and yet the chief question 
for all who look into the matter is, How far is France 
from being a match for Germany ? 

The popular mind in Germany and in a good many 
other countries takes it for granted that France is the 
weaker nation, and the popular mind is not always 
wrong. If the German Government and military authori- 
ties share the popular belief, they act, at least, as if they 
thought France very formidable; and there can be no 
doubt that they have good reasons for their action. 

One consideration, at the outset, makes against the 
French in the public opinion of the world. They live 
more in the light, are more seen and heard and written 
about, than the Germans, and whatever defect in organ- 
iZation or administration is exposed and criticised by 
themselves in their searching way is seen of men every- 
where, and commented on and magnified. Things are dif- 
ferently managed in Germany. 
ization goes, it must be believed, on the report of military 
men, that Germany is still at the head of the nations ; 
and organization is a capital point in military strength. 
At the same time, the relative superiority of the Germans 
to the French on this point is vastly below what it was 
sixteen years ago. The Germans have not lost, but the 
Freuch have gained much more rapidly than was thought 
possible, and are not far behind their antagonists, allow- 
ance being made for the difference of national tempera- 
ment, a difference much like that which exists between 
the English and the Americans. The French and the 
Americans will not submit to the mechanical discipline 
which is the ideal of English and German officers, and 
the organization of the former will never entirely satisfy 
a martinet. 

Remembering this, it is plain that the French, to-day, 
are not only, as a distinguished German officer has said, 
‘gallant and dangerous soldiers,” but that they have also 
a military system that works with efficiency. Trocbu, a 
critic singularly hard to please, admitted, in his second 
book on the French Army (1879), that the improvement 
in thoroughness since 1872 had been very great, though 
he still found fault with the independent bearing of the 
troops on parade, so unlike his Evglish and German and 
Russian types of perfection. Since 1879 there has been 
no break in the forward movement. The changes in the 
War Ministry have not affected the principle of the sys- 
tem, which has worked steadily to make a competent 
soldier of every valid man in the nation, and with such 
success that the French Army on a war footing, with- 
out counting the reserves and the untrained men, num- 
bers 1,600,000 soldiers, Germany is not far behind this 





who are retiring with honorable sears will be found want- 
ing in whatever crisis may arise. The Grants, the Sher- 
mans, the Sheridans, the Thomases, the Garfields, the 
Logans of 1861 were tanners and teachers and subordiu- 
ate officers of the Army, or comparatively obscure mem- 
bers of Congress, when the call to arms was sounded, and 
even those who in responsible executive stations or in 
the national councils served the country no less devot- 
edly, earned their titles to greatuess in that service—not 
before. So the men of to-day or of to-morrow will not 
be found wanting. Looking back upon the history made 
by those men who are now passing away, in its glorious 
completion, we are impressed by the grandeur of their 
deeds, while our vision of current events is so dwarfed 
that they are belittled. But history will deal justly with 
the achievements, if not with the motives, of men, and we 
ean afford to wait for its verdict. In the meantime, we 
honor ourselves when we honor those who made great 


| sacrifices and rendered invaluable services a quarter of a 
So far as military organ- | 


century ago. May the lives of the survivors long be 
spared to the country. 


ORGANIZED LABOR ON TRIAL. 


TIVHE past has been a memorable year in the industrial 

history of this country. It has witnessed a healthful 
revival in most branches of business, the inception of 
new enterprises and the expansion of old ones, and a gen- 
eral advance in the wages paid for labor ; and this was 
accompanied, during the early months of the year, by an 
increase in the membership of the Knights of Labor un- 
precedented in the history of the Order, by attempts of 
workingmen’s organizations to regulate the relations ex- 
isting between labor and capital to an extent never ven- 
tured upon before, and finally, during the closing weeks 
of the year, by a revolt in the ranks of the Knights that 
threatens, if not the very existence of the Order, at least 
to limit its influence and curtail its power either for good 
or evil. How far this tendency to disintegration may ex- 
tend it is yet too early to predict ; but that it is gathering 
strength almost everywhere is apparent even to the most 
casual reader of the newspapers. 

Every day’s developments make it more and more 
apparent that the weakness which organized labor now 
shows is a structural one. Socialists and Anarchists are 
as much the enemies of honest labor as of invested 
capital ; cotton-spinners in New England have no such 
direct interest in the wages paid to beef-packers in 
Chicago, or in the number of hours they shall work in a 
day, as to warrant great sacrifices to sustain them in a 
controversy with their employers—it is impossible for the 
Eastern operative even to know the right in the Western 
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controversy. But the organizers of the Knights of Labor 
have built up a great, unwieldy body, composed of a 
thousand differing elements like these, many of which 
have little iu common except that they are composed of 
men and women most of whom work with their hands for 
a living and are dependent for employment upon the 
capital of others. And the representatives of this hetero- 
geneous mass undertake to fix the pay for labor in trades 
with which they are altogether unfamiliar, and to formu- 
late politico-economie doctrines about which there is 
as much difference of opinion within the ranks of the 
Knights as without. 

The present rebellion against the authority of General 
Master Workman Powderly and the Executive Board 
over which he presides, the threats of several large dis- 
trict assemblies to withdraw from the Order and organize 
a new one, and the demand for a change of officers and a 
reduction of salaries, are but the more demonstrative 
manifestations of a deep-seated dissatisfaction with the 
results which the Knights are attaining. In many of the 
district assemblies which have apparently been pursuing 
the even tenor of their way the members have been 
quietly withdrawing by the thousand ; in the little State 
of Rhode Island the average loss in membership since 
October 1st has been 1,200 a month—the workingmen 
have simply learned from experience that the practical 
advantages offered by the Order do not compensate for 
its tyranny. 

We do not expect to see the Order of the Knights of 
Labor wiped out of existence by the present dissensions, 
but we do anticipate the utter failure of the attempt 
which its founders have made to bring those engaged in 
all the trades and occupations into one organization and 
under one central authority. A federation of trades may 
be possible, and towards that labor seems now to be 
drifting ; but even that will contain in it the seeds of its 
dissolution if Socialists and Anarchists are allowed to be- 
come influential in its councils, Labor has much to gain 
by a wise organization, kept within its legitimate bounds, 
but it trifles with a boomerang when it places itself in 
antagonism to the established principles of property, law, 
order and good government. 


“ ———¢ 


' 
WOMEN AT A MATINEE. 
iy is a curious circumstance that women who behave so well in 
case of shipwreck, or any sudden calamity, should behave so 
badly in a crowd. It is almost universally observed that, in the 
vestibule of a crowded theatre or opera-house, woman—gentle 
woman—becomes a terror to the bystanders ; the bravest man, even 
a Titan, becomes afraid of the integrity of his fifth rib if there are 
women around. A woman, probably from nervousness, seems 
aroused, by the nearness of a crowd, to a species of brutality and a 
perfect determination to get in. front of the next person; even 
little children are trampled underfoot in the mélée by these angry 
amazons of a crowd. Women behave, also, with a lack of con- 
sideration at crowded readings and parlor concerts. They will nut 
move on or up; they will block doorways and defy the hostess, 
They seem to leave their manners at home when invited to make 
one of a large party in an elegant drawing-room. Often the per- 
sistent obstinacy of one wéman will obstruct a doorway, keeping 
fifty women from getting desirable seats. Whence this unenviable 
lack of politeness ?—this sudden departure from the quality of good- 
breeding ? 

With many women, it is no doubt a sense of feebleness—‘‘ No 
one knows what an enraged lamb will do.” The woman, insecure in 
her strength, thinks, ‘Now I must fight for my rights,” and she 
proceeds to do so, like ‘all feeble creatures, in a most unwise, un- 
generous way. Another explanation is, the sort of emulation 
which one woman feels in the presence of other women, which she 
never feels in the presence of man. Another and a poorer reason 
is, the innate selfishness which is said to lie dormant in the breast 
of a woman when her affections do not prove a guiding-star. 

The fact remains, women behave in a crowd far worse than men. 
They plant their elbows in each other’s sides ; certain women have 
been known to use that more dangerous weapon, a parasol, and ribs 
have been broken at the matinée of a favorite opera ; and they 
reach the summit of bad -breeding at a fashionable reading, or 
evening concert in a private house, when they refuse to make room 
for others, embarrass the hostess by sitting in doorways, or chok- 
ing up alleys—a most dangerous practice. ‘‘ But I may want to 
leave early,”’ argues some lady, who is sitting exactly in the nearest 
Then leave at once, and do not spoil the 
It is one of the seven minor 


approach to the door. 
pleasure of perhaps a hundred people. 
#1ns—woman’s cruelty in a crowd, 


DECLINE IN ENGLISH LAND VALUES. 


tp rapid decline in the value of agricultural land in England 

during the past decade is causing a good deal of anxiety emong 
English landholders, The fact is all the more alarming in that the 
decrease in values seems to continue. In Cumberland, Durham, 
Westmoreland, Lancashire and Northumberland land will not bring 
anything like the price for which it could have been sold ten years 
ago. The same is true of Somerset, Devon, Hampshire, and other 
southern counties. But the fall in prices, although general, is es- 
pecially noticeable in the eastern and ~uddle counties. In Notting- 
hamshire and Yorkshire extensive farmers who were supposed to be 
making money have abandoned farming pursuits and turned their 
attention to other employments. It was but the other day that a 
farm of 2,700 acres in Lancashire, said to be ‘the largest single 
farm in England,” was thrown on the owner’s hands, The tenant 
had paid five dollars an acre for the year 1886, but had been given 
a reduction of fifty per cent. for the coming year. Even at that 
reduction he concluded that, although an experienced farmer, it 
would be impossible to make both ends meet, and he therefore 
turned over the farm to the owner. According to trustworthy cor- 
respondents, cases of this kind are of much more frequent occur- 
rence than they have been for many years past, and all this in face 
of the fact that rents are being reduced, 

It is certainly strange that, in a country of so limited extent as 
England, land values should decrease as they have done during the 
past ten years. We are told that these values have fallen to such 
an extent that, whereas the average price in 1876 was $260 per 
acre, #160 is considered a high price to-day, The recent announce- 
ment that Lord Salisbury has been obliged to grant reductions of 
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twenty per cent. to the tenants on his English estates, as other | orator’s presentation of his cause as has not been paralleled of rx 


landlords are compelled to do, is in itself corroborative of the state- 
ments made and the figures given by correspondents regarding this 
decline. It is apparent that the monopoly of land does not work 
well in England, at least for the farmers and agricultural laborers, 
many of the latter being now in a state of the most deplorable 
wretchedness. It is not impossible that social discontent may de- 
velop an English Land Question as difficult of settlement as that 
which the Government is compelled to face on the other side 
of St. George’s Channel. 


TuE law for the taxation of oleomargarine and other imitations 
of butter continues to be quite generally violated, no doubt. One 
principal cause of these violations may be found in the stupid way 
in which the taxes are levied. According to the report of the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue, special taxes have been since No- 
vember 1st assessed on thirty-four manufacturers of oleomargarine, 
on 204 wholesale dealers, and on 2,415 retail dealers, Here are three 
distinct classes interested in evading the tax, whereas in the case of 
liquors and cigars, the manufacturers are taxed, but not the whole- 
salers and retailers, who pay a certain revenue license whether they 
sell more or less, thus rendering the collection of the taxes less 
complex and less expensive in consequence, 


GENERAL LOGAN died a poor man, Not a cent of public money 
beyond the wages he honorably earned ever stuck to his fingers. 
His eminence as a soldier in our Civil War and his services in the 
Senate and House alike entitle him to the gratitude of his country- 
men, We trust the sympathy evoked by his death will not expend 
itself in mere words, but take a more substantial shape. Grand 
Army men of Brooklyn offer the practical suggestion that a sub- 
scription be made to pay off the mortgage on his house in Wash- 
ington. More, even, than this ought to be done for the sake of his 
noble wife, who served the country in the fulfillment of her duties 
to him, and we are glad that a movement has already been started 
by eminent public men to raise a fund of $200,000 for her benefit. 

CriticaL condemnation of the Autumn Exhibition of the Na- 
tional Academy of Design has aroused that vene ab e institution 
to the necessity for a change. The Academy exhibitions are no 
longer representative, owing to the monopoly of places by Acade- 
micians and their pupils, and utter lack of discrimination in ac- 
cepting and arranging pictures. A business firm, the American 
Art Association, has held far stronger exhibitions, and it is time 
that the Academy should do something to regain its prestige. 
Some new blood is to be infused into the committees upon ac- 
ceptance and hanging, and there is a general movement towards 
liberality and progressiveness which we trust will produce good 
results. Our oldest art society should certainly hold the American 
exhibitions. 


Ir the present opportunities for the collection, classitication, 
arrangement and study of those objects that throw light upon the 
paleontological and archeological history of this country are not 
improved, they will pass away never to return; if they are, the 
United States will not only possess the largest and best museum of 
specimens illustrating these departments of research, but will be 
able to make most important contributions to science. In the in- 
terest of the extension of the range of human knowledge over 
fields which private enterprise cannot cover, and which are, there- 
fore, legitimate objects of Government concern, we bespeak from 
Congress generous treatment of the scientific work now in progress 
under the direction of the National Survey, and especially of the 
National Museum, already inadequate for the exhibition of the 
treasures now collected. 
revenue might very properly be spent in the extension of this 
building. The people do not begrudge the money thus spent. 





cent years. Mr. Grady’s thrilling eulogy of Lincoln, his tribute te 
the sincerity and heroism of those who sacrificed all to the Lost 
Cause, and his pathetic description of the Confederate soldier re- 
turning ruined and defeated to a desolate home, all touched sympa 
thetic chords in the hearts of hearers and readers, for this was one 
of the few orations which could stand the test of cold print. But 
Mr. Grady did not stop here, He pictured the manly courage with 
which the defeated soldier accepted the new conditions, and turned 
to develop industry and prosperity out of ruin. The orator toid 
how resignation was succeeded by the belief that, after all, the ex- 
tinction of slavery was a blessing and the preservation of the Union 
for the best. The burdens imposed upon the South by war, the 
magnitade of the problems set by emancipation, enfranchisement 
and changed conditions, and the cheerful courage with which the 
nobler sons of the South have undertaken their mighty task, have 
been brought home with emphasis to the people of our country by 
this oration, and the result is a perfecting of sympathy and an un- 
derstanding of the loyal patriotism of the New South. Its material 
development has been magnificent, but still more splendid has been 
the intellectual and moral change of attitude in which large-hearted 
and large-minded patriots like Henry W. Grady have been the 
leaders. et i 

Tue abuses of alcohol are seen and felt not alone in this coun- 
try, but in every civilized nation on the gloks. How to correct these 
abuses is everywhere the question that forces itself upon the atten- 
tion of governments and peoples. The spread of drunkenness 
among the Swiss, for example, has lately been investigated, and 
traced to the free use, cheap production, and adulteration of 
al.oholic spirits. So powerful was the impression made by these 
investigations, that the Federal Government has been constrained 
to take the liquor traffic under its own exclusive direction. The dis- 
tillers are required to sell all their product to the state, and to carry 
on the process of distillation under the strictest official surveillance 
as to materials and methods. The retail prices of liquor will be 
raised, in the expectation of thereby diminishing consumption. 
The Government expects to secure from this source some $2,000,000 


| of net revenue, of which sum it is proposed to spend in the several 
| cantons seven and a half per cent, in support of measures to correct 


the abuses of alcohol. Of course the extreme prohibitionists will 
scoff at this as a governmental sanction of the traffic, and, there- 
fore, intolerable ; but candid men will watch the experiment with 
interest, in the hope that it may diminish, even if it does not re- 
move, the evils of drunkenness. The American Government can- 
not indeed enter into the business of liquor-selling ; but for all 
thet, the Swiss experiment may throw light upon some features of 
the great world problem. 


Tue exodus of colored plantation laborers fron: Mississippi to 
Texas and Arkansas has attained such proportions as actually to 
threaten a labor famine in some of the sections deserted. Politics 
probably has little or nothing to do with this movement, New 
lands are being opened up in the Southwest which at present can 


| only be successfully cultivated by negro labor, and the greater 
fertility of the virgin soil, as well as other natural advantages, en- 


able the owners of them to offer better terms to the laborer than 
their old employers have given them. This, coupled with the na- 
tural disposition of the negro to migrate when left to himself, with 
sufficient means, probably explains the practical depopulation of 
many plantations in the older States. And it cannot be stopped 
by threatening the emigration agents with violence. They are 


| white men who are not likely to be frightened by a display of shot- 


A little of the Government's surplus | 


Tue successor of General Logan in the United States Senate | 


will, of course, be a Republican, that party having a majority of 
sixteen on joint ballot in the Illinois Legislature. A number of 
candidates are already in the field, but as yet no aspirant has ap- 
peared who measures up to the true Senatorial standard. Illinois 
is not without strong and able men, but the Republican party has 
no one in its ranks who is qualified to become the conspicuous 
figure in affairs which General Logan has been for nearly a 
quarter of a century. Among those who are prominently named 
in connection with the succession are Governor Oglesby, ex- 
Secretary Lincoln, Representatives Cannon and Payson, and 
C. B. Farwell ; but it is possible that the honor may fall to some 
representative Repubiican not as yet definitely in the race. Of 
the Representatives mentioned, Mr. Cannon has rendered valuable 
service as a member of the House Committee on Appropriations, 
while Mr. Payson has distinguished himself by his efforts to re- 
cover to the people the portion of the public domain forfeited 
by the land-grant railroad corporations, 


Tue removal of Mr. Combs, Appraiser-general of the Maryland 
district, appears to be one of the unfortunate acts of the Cleveland 
Administration. No adequate reason has been given for this re- 
moval, and Mr. Combs’s record seems unimpeachable, The letter 
which he has published contains points difficult for those who are 
friends both of the Administration and of Civil Service Reform to 
answer, One statement demands immediate inquiry. It is asserted 
that Mr. Combs’s telegram of inquiry to Secretary Manning on 
hearing of the appointment of his successor called forth an answer, 
but the answer was suppressed by Appointment Clerk Higgins on 
the ground that ‘it might complicate matters.” If this is true, 
the notorious Higgins ought promptly to be deprived of any pos- 
sible opportunity to suppress official documents. In any case an- 
other blunder is to be charged against the present Administration. 
It should not be forgotten, however, that no preceding Adminis- 
tration has been judged by such severe standards. Removals with- 
out cause and appointments for political reasons have been the rule 
heretofore, but we must acknowledge that under President Cleve- 
land they have been the exception, although exceptions are much 
to be deplored by believers in true Civil Service Reform, 


Ir has been said that the age of oratory has passed away, and 
that the Press has usurped the functions of the orator ; but the 
oration by Henry W. Grady at the dinner of the New England So- 
ciety of New York was the most impressive exposition of the aies 


| and thought of the New South which we have had, and it has given 


the orator a national reputation for the first time, although for 
many years he has been an active and able journalist, The fervid 
Southern temperament favors eloquent oratorical effort, Others, 
like Gordon and Lamar, have given admirable expression to the 
ains of the New South, but no one has spoken with all the dignity, 
sincerity, eloquence, pathos and humor of Mr, Grady's noble ad- 
dress. His was a great subject. Through him the South of to- 
day spoke to the country of which it 18 again a loyal part, The 
ready response from Maine tv California is such a tribute to the 


| his influence to bring about such a result. 


guns. If the Mississippi planters would keep their labor, they 
must make the negro understand that it is for his interest to re- 
main; they must pay better wages, adopting modern improve 
ments to make up for the extra expense ; give the colored man more 
freedom, and allow his vote to be counted in State and National 
elections. Texas and Arkansas have proved attractive fields of en- 
terprise for many of the more wide-awake white men of the South, 
and the planters in the older States might as well make up their 
minds that there will hereafter be a sharp competition for the labor 
upon which they have been dependent, 

Tue English political crisis is not yet ended. The efforts to in- 
duce Lord Hartington to join a Coalition Ministry have not so far 
been successful, although Mr. Chamberlain, with characteristic in- 
stability, has swung back to the assistance of the Tories, and used 
The Conservatives do 
not altogether favor a Hartington-Salisbury union, but the neces- 


) sities of the case are so urgent that they would, no doubt, acqui- 


esce in such a combination if it could be effected. It seems to be 
understood that no attempt will be made to conciliate Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill, who is denounced on all sides for his hasty resig- 
nation, but that audacious person does not appear to be at all 
concerned as to the outcome of that proceeding. He is said to 
believe that the new Toryism, of which he is a representative, will 
eventually predominate over that represented by a majority of the 
present Cabinet, and there are indications that he will not hesitate 
to emphasize, as opportunity offers, his growing opposition to Lord 
Salisbury on nearly every political question. The indications now 
are that Rt. Hon. William Henry Smith, Secretary of War, will take 
Churchill’s place as Conservative leader in the Commons. Mean- 
while it is stated that Mr. Morley has made overtures to Mr. Cham- 
berlain to concert a platform upon which to invite the Liberals, 
asking as a first condition that be will state definitely the limits of 
his acceptance of the Gladstonian Home Rule measure. There is 
growing doubt as to the success of these attempts at reconciliation. 

Ir has been assumed by certain newspapers, distinguished rather 
for sensationalism than accuracy of information, that there was a 
coolness, if not a feeling of positive hostility, between Mr. Blaine 
and the late General Logan, That they both aspired to the 
Presidency, and were to that extent rivals, may be admitted ; but 


/ it does not by any means follow that they were enemies, or that 


either pursued his own ambition in ways injurious to the other, 
Such rivalry is not necessarily incompatible with the highest mu- 
tual esteem and cordial friendship, Those who have credulously 
assumed that either Logan or Blaine would be unwilling to sub- 
ordinate his ambition to the will and the judgment of the Republi- 
can party as to the best interests of the country have mistaken the 
character of the men and their relations to each other. The 
Philadelphia Press testifies: ‘Last Spring, Logan said to the 
writer of these words, ‘ Blaine and Tare far better friends than the 
men who undertake to bring something between us.’ And, the 
other day, as he rode to the fuaeral of the ex-President, he said to 
a close friend of Mr. Blaine, ‘ Tell Blaine that, if he is a candidate, 
we are all for him’; and then he added, with characteristic manli- 
ness and frankness, ‘But if he is not a candidate, I want to know 
it.’ In perfect accordance with this is the testimony of Mr. 
Blaine himself, who, since Logan’s death, has said: “ There never 
was an unkind word between us, and; so far as I know, neither had 
an unkind thought of the other, I say this, knowing all it conveys, 
and knowing also all that it contradicts,” 
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HON. L. K. CHURCH, 
THE New GoverNor oF DAKOTA TERRITORS 


OUIS KOSSUTH CHURCH, Dakota's new Governor, is a nutive 

of Brooklyn, N. Y., where he was born, December 11th, 1846, 
of English- Welsh parentage. He was educated in New York, 
studied law and was admitted to practice at the Bar. He never 
held any political office until 1882, when he was returned a member 
of the General Assembly from the First District of Queens County. 
He was re-elected in 1883, and again in 1884, but declined a re-elec- 
tion in 1885. Mr. Church was soon afterwards nominated by Pre- 
sident Cleveland Associate Justice of Dakota, and has now been 
nominated for the higher position of Governor of the Territory, 
and will, of course, be confirmed by the Senate. 

While in the New York Assembly, Mr. Church took an active 
and prominent part in the movement, led by Theodore Roosevelt, 
for reform in the City Government of New York, and is understood 
to have incurred thereby the bitter enmity of certain “ boodle” 
politicians of thie city. He has always been a Democrat, but he 
has evinced a sturdy independence of action in dealing with public 
affairs that augurs well for his success in his new position. Gov- 
ernor Church is genial and unassuming in manner, and makes and 
holds friends by his frankness and sincerity. 


4 


GEN. THOMAS MOONLIGHT, 
THE NEW GOVERNOR OF WYOMING TERRITORY, 

1 ENERAL THOMAS MOONLIGHT, just nominated for Gov- 

X ernor of Wyoming Territory, was born near Arbroath, Forfar- 
shire, Scotland, November 10th, 1833. At an early age he came to 
America as a forecastle-boy, and from the moment of his arrival 
worked hard to obtain an education and prepare himself for the 
duties of life. At the breaking out of the late war he was a farmer 
in Kansas, of which State he has been a resident since October, 
1857. He shouldered his musket as a private in the War for the 
Union in June, 1861, and served until the conclusion of peace, 
rising from a private to a Colonel of Cavalry, and a Brigadier-gen- 
eral by brevet in February, 1865. 

In politics he was a Douglas Democrat, but became a Kepublican 





DAKOLA.— HUN. L. K. CHURCH, THE NEW GOVERNOR 


KANSAS.— GEN. THUMAS MOONLIGHT, RECENTLY APPOINTED 
OF DAKOTA TERRITORY. 


GOVERNOR OF WYOMING TERRITORY; 
PHOTO, BY BELL, 
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after the Democratic Convention of i864 declared 
the war was a failure. In 1868 he was elected Sec- 
retary of State, and served for two years, when he 
openly renounced the party, and again returned to 
the Democracy. In 1872 he was elected State 
Senator from Leavenworth (where he resided), 
and served in the sessions of 1872 and 1874. He 
has always taken great interest in educational 
matters, and while Secretary of State he aided in 
securing a branch of the State Normal School at 
Leavenworth, and was for years Vice-president of 
the Board of Directors. 

As a Democratic politician, General Moonlight 
has done much to build up the party in Kansas, 
spending his time and means with slight expecta- 
tion of political reward, Kansas being nearly al- 
ways solidly Republican. In 1880 he was elected 
President of the State Convention which sent 
delegates to the National Convention at Cincin- 
nati. In the State Convention following he was 
nominated Presidential Elector-at-large on the 
Hancock and English ticket, and made a canvass 
of the entire State, polling nearly 60,000 votes. 
In 1882 he was Chairman of the Committee on 
Resolutions, and precipitated the fight at Emporia 
which resulted in the nomination and election of 
General W. Glick, the jirst Democratic Governor 
of Kansas. In 1884 General Moonlight was again 
called to the Chairmanship of the Committee on 
Resolutions, and also received the nomination of 
Presidential Elector-at-large for Cleveland and 
Hendricks, and he again made a canvass of the 
State, polling the increased vote of 90,000. In 
August, 1886, he was nominated for Governor, and 
is said to have made the most brilliant canvass on 
record in that State, ranning up the Democratic 
poll to 116,000 votes. 

The appointment of General Moonlight to the 
Governorship of Wyoming was a surprise to every 
public man in Washington, but to none more so 
than the recipient. The Kansas Democrats are 
enthusiastic over the appointment, and the Presi- 
dent and Secretary Lamar are highly commended 
for having put *‘ the right man in the right place.” 


THE CASHIER'S STORY. 
By ALFRED B. Tozer. 


ah HAVE tried time and again to reason my- 
| self out of it. I don’t like the idea of go- 
ing through life acknowledging that I am 
indebted to the supernatural for my very exist- 
ence. I have never believed in the supernatural. 
Iam not going to believe in it now if I can find 
any other way of accounting for my being here, 
instead of at the foot of a gravestone out on the 
hill yonder.” 

We had been discussing Spiritualism before the 
open fire in Charley's room, and had drifted from 
arguments on the condition of the dead to the 
relation of incidents of a mysterious character in- 
fluencing the lives of the living. 

**T don’t like to figure as a creature of the mys- 
terious,” Charley continued, ‘‘ because it seems 
to commit me to a belief in all sorts of outlandish 
and unnatural things—to inclose me in an atmo- 
sphere altogether unearthly; but my only relief 
seems to lie in an utter repudiation of an occur- 
rence too real and too productive of practical re- 
sults to be repudiated, so you see I am in a good 
deal of a mess over it.” 

Now, Charley is one of the most matter-of-fact 
of men. At the down-town bank where he holds 
the position of cashier, such an admission on his 
part would have produced a sensation. In the 
familiar circle where he sat that night it only 
provoked curiosity. . This curiosity he at once 
proceeded to satisfy, beginning with an abrupt 
question : 

“Do you remember the night of the 15th of 
March ?” 

No one seemed to remember, for no one an- 
swered, 


‘That's singular,” he said, after a moment's 


silence. ‘At the time you all took a great inter- 
est in at least one of the occurrences of that 
night. I refer to the attempted bank-robbery.” 


Certainly ; we all remembered that. We had 
simply failed to locate it on the date given—the 
night of the 15th of March. 

* Well, when I left the bank that evening,” 
Charley continued, ‘‘I was accompanied by Dick 
Munson, the paying-teller—a pale, nervous little 
fellow; with a memory for faces and signatures 
almost phenomenal, and an instinctive ability to 
detect fraud. We stopped on the bank-steps for 
a moment to speak to a customer, and then passed 
on up the street together. His rooms are about 
half a mile further out than mine, and when we 
were kept at the bank later than usual, as on that 
occasion, we frequently dined together at a neat 
little restaurant not far from my chambers. We 
did so that night, occupying a table alone in a 
small aleove from which a window looked out 
upon a side street. 

‘*We were weil through the meal, when Dick 
called my attention to the figure of a man stand- 
ing on the outer edge of the walk, and facing 
across the side street. 

***Do you remember having seen that person 
before this evening ? he asked 

**T glanced up carelessly, and replied that, to 
the best of my recollection, I then saw the man 
for the first time. 

** Then,’ he added, nervously, ‘note some pe- 
culiarity in dress or attitude, so you will know if 
you see him again. Wait; the face is the best 
index. He may turn this way in a moment.’ 

* As though imfluenced by onr rigid serutiny, 
the man on the walk turned almost before Dick 
had done speaking, and faced the window where 
we sat. 

*** Don’t look now,’ Dick said, turning his own 
eyes away. ‘He is watching us. When you do 
look, notice the upper portion of his face. Peo- 
ple of his kind usually point out their peculiari- 
ties by trying to hide them. Look sharp under 
the rim of the slouch hat-he wears for some dis- 
tinguishing mark.’ 

** While the teller was speaking, [ canght a full 
view of the man’s face. The eyebrows were very 
thick and black, and came close together. 


» 
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There | my fright took the usual form. 


was that of a straight, unbroken line crossing the ! nor the trifling amount of money he might find in 


lower forehead. It was a face not easily for- 
gotten. 

**T thought you would find something there,’ 
Dick said, when [ told him what I had seen, ‘I 
was not quick enough to see the fellow’s face, but 
I should have known him anywhere. He stood in 
front of the bank-steps when we stopped there to- 
night, and has kept us in sight nearly all the way 
up. Unless he is frightened off we shall hear from 
him before long.’ 

**T Jaughed heartily at Dick’s view of the matter, 
and nothing more was said on the subject until we 
reached my rooms. Then, placing his hand on my 
arm, he exclaimed : 

“*T can’t get over what we were talking about 
at the restaurant. I can’t get that slouching figure 
on the edge of the walk out of my mind. 
remind you once more to look sharp for that face 
wherever you go. Good-night.’ 

** He was off before I could make any reply, and 
I went on up-stairs, laughing quietly at what I 
considered the nervous fears of a tired-out and 
naturally suspicious man. 

*On my sitting-room table I found a note re- 
minding me of an important engagement in an- 
other part of the city, and left hurriedly. To this 
day the janitor insists that [left my door un- 
locked, but I am positive that I did not. Not long 
after my departure, however, he found it ajar, 


Let me | 


looked carelessly through the rooms, saw that I | 


was not there, and locked it. Had he been more 
thorough in his search he would doubtless have 
saved me a very strange experience. 

“Tt was midnight when I returned to my rooms, 
The gas was burning dimly in the sitting-room, 


| pansed with his hand on the knob, 


but the sleeping-room beyond it was in total dark- | 


ness. Opening from the sleeping-room was a large 
bathroom, and adjoining this was a large clothes- 
closet. I locked the door as usual, turned up the 
gas, and weut to bed, as I frequently did, without 
striking a light in the sleeping-room or opening 
the doors leading to the bathroom and closet. I 
was tired, and fell asleep immediately. 

‘* How long I slept soundly I cannot tell. I am 
utterly unable to describe the first sensations I ex- 
perienced, Dimly, and afar off, I heard Dick Mun- 


my room, that the intruder wanted, I recognized 
his presence there as part of a well-laid plan to 
rob the bank. The intruder’s first words confirmed 
my suspicions, 

‘**Get up and dress yourself,’ he said, in a 
whisper. ‘We want you at the bank. If you 
value your life, be quick about it, and make no 
noise.’ 

“The man’s arguments were unanswerable, and 
I obeyed. 

“*You are to go with me to the bank,’ he said, 
holding his weapon close to my head as I dressed, 
‘and open the vault. The first movement you 
make to escape or call assistance will be your last. 
My mates are below. If I miss my aim, they will 
not. If we meet an officer at the bank, or on the 
way there, and you are questioned, you are to say 
that you want important papers left on yeur desk, 
and pass on. You will not be harmed. 


“Tn a short time I was at the outer door of my 
sitting-room dressed for the street. Never for an 
instant, in all my journeys about the room to se- 
cure my clothes, had the threatening weapon been 
removed from the close position of my waking 
moment, Still, I had not abandoned all hope, 
Surely, between my rooms and the bank, some 
opportunity for escape would present itself. I 
had no intention of unlocking the vault. At the 
last moment I should have risked a few shots from 
the robbers’ revolvers. 

‘*My escort unlocked the sitting-room door and 
At that in- 
stant a sound of footsteps was heard on the stairs, 
the key was quietly turned in the lock, and I felt 
for the first time the cold rim of a revolver on 
my temple. The steps passed my door, and the 
weapon was lowered, You all know what followed. 
Before the weapon could be raised again, the door 
fell in with a crash, and the robber, who stood 
directly in front of it, was clubbed to the floor 
and handenffed by a squad of policemen led in by 
the paying-teller ! 

‘*Dick did not return to his own chambers that 
night. We spent the time until daylight over a 


| basket of wine and some prime cigars in my sit- 


son’s voice, speaking as though in terrible fear or | 


from out an overpowering nightmare. 

‘‘At first the sounds came to me like a voice 
muffled by the walls of a close room, and conveyed 
to my mind no distinct form of words. But the 
tone was one of warning, and told me as plainly as 
words could have done that I was in deadly peril 
of some kind, 

‘After a time the voice ceased, and I heard, as 


ting-room. At first he absolutely refused to ex- 
plain his sudden appearance with the officers, for 
Dick is a hard-headed sort of fellow, who scouts 
everything that cannot be demonstrated by set 
rules and figures ; but over the second bottle he 


| fairly unbosomed himself, telling his story before 


plainly as I now hear the rumbling of wheels ont- | 


side, the rapping of a private signal known only 
to Dick and myself, and used only in the bank 
when he desired to attract my attention to any 
face or suspicious circumstance ‘in front of his 
window. This was repeated several times. Then I 
heard the voice again, clear and distinct this time, 
as though a door or window had been opened in 
the room from which it proceeded, 

‘“*There was no mistaking the words this time. 
I heard them over and over again, as one hears 
words in vivid dreams: ‘ Lock the bathroom-door ! 
T can't get that slouching figure out of my mind 
With the words came a feeling which I cannot de- 
scribe, but which you have, doubtless, all ex- 
perienced —a sensation of immediate personal 
danger coupled with a physical inability to con- 
trol a muscle to meet it. 

‘“*The words and the private signal alternated 
many times, and then I heard a crash—such a crash 
as would follow the falling of a heavy window-sash. 

** Absolute silence followed, and with the silence 
came a sense of physical depression, as though a 
eurrent of electricity which had wrought my 
nerves to their utmost tension had suddenly been 
withdrawn. 

“T awoke instantly. When I say Iawoke, Imean 
that I awoke to a consciousness of the things imme- 
diately about me, for it is my belief that my mental 
condition previous to that time cannot be expressed 
or described by the word sleep. 

“T heard the City Hall clock strike one, and 
tried to sleep again, but could not do so. I could 
think of noth ng but the slouching figure I had 
seen early in the evening on the outer edge of the 
walk ; I found it impossible to forget the mysteri- 
ous words warning me to lock the bathroom -door ! 

*“*T should have got ont of bed and made a tour 
of the bathroom and closet, only it occurred to me 
it would be a rather ridiculous thing to do. Men 
who pride themselves on a practical turn of mind 
dislike to do ridiculous things, even when alone. 
Besides, notwithstanding the effect produced 
upon me by what I had heard, I regarded the 
matter ag an unusually clear-cut dream, and was 
not in the least alarmed. The longer I lay awake 
the more thoroughly did I become convinced that 
the nervous suspicions of the paying-teller were 
alone responsible for my losing a good hour of 
sleep, and I resolved to make up for lost time as 
soon as possible by turning over for another nap, 

“Tf I had not, as a preliminary step to the re- 
solve so formed, raised myself in bed and made a 
great noise beating up and rearranging my pil- 
lows, perhaps the most trying portion of that 
night's experience would have been spared me, 
Be that as it may, the fact remains that before I 
had arranged my pillows to my liking my atten- 
tion was diverted from my task by three rather 
startling objects, 

“The first was a dark-lantern pouring its round 
red rays full in my face. The second was an un- 
usually long and unnaturally bright self-cocking 
revolver located within six inches of my nose, 
The third was a particularly villainous face, with 
thick, black eyebrows running together above the 


nose, forming no arch to speak of, and producing | 


the general effect of a straight, unbroken line 
crossing the lower forehead ! 

‘*Was I frightened? Yes: but I scarcely think 
I knew 19 an in- 


was no arch to speak of, and the general effect | stant, as well as I know now, thatit was not my life, 


I had even given a hint of my own mysterious 
experiences, 

‘**T slept soundly until nearly one o'clock,’ he 
said, with the air of a man who expects to be 
laughed at, ‘and then I passed into a strange 
trance-like dream. In that dream I saw, as 


| plainly as lever saw it in my life, the interior of 


your bath-room, and seated at the foot of the tub, 
where the opening door would have concealed him 
from any one looking in, I saw the man we had 
last seen opposite the window where we dined. I 
recognized at once the siouching figure and the 
level line of eyebrows he then attempted to hide 
beneath the rim of his slouch hat. 

‘**There was no light in the bathroom, or any- 
where about your apartment, but I had no diffi- 
culty in tracing every line of his face, nor in see- 
ing you sound asleep in your bed. My mind at 
once became filled with the one idea that you were 
in danger. In my sleep I called out to you to lock 
the bathroom-door, and warned you that I could 
not get the slouching figure we had seen on the 
edge of the walk out of my mind! I could not 
make you hear. In my alarm I even gave the 
private signal we use at the bank. I actually 
awoke to find myself sounding it on the head of 
my bed, and repeating over and over again the 
words I have told you of speaking. 

“**T laughed at myself for a superstitious idiot, 
and went to sleep again, only to renew the experi- 
ences described—to see the slouching figure in the 
bathroom, and to repeat my cries of warning and 
the private signal. I awoke again, to find myself 
standing by my open window (I must have raised 
it in my sleep, for I closed it on retiring), sounding 
the private signal on the sash and repeating the 
warning words. How long I should have re- 
mained there I cannot say. My blows on the sash 


' must have loosened the catch, for the window fell 


with a crash. In a moment I heard the City Hall 
clock strike one, 

*“**T was now thoroughly awake, but I could not 
drive from my mind the impressions created by 
my singular dreams. Perhaps I should have gone 


, to bed again only for the fact that the figure my 


dream had shown me in your apartment was the 


| same I had warned you against on parting with 


you for the night. I resolved to dress myself and 
seek you in- your rooms, 

“Twas ashamed to come to your door openly 
at that time of night, with no excuse to offer for 
my presence save such a one as any old woman 
would have laughed at, so I crept up-stairs like a 
spy and listened. I saw the flash of the dark- 
lanterm.at the threshold, I heard enough to 
satisfyane that something was wrong. So I went 
for the police. 

**Don’t bring me into ridiculons notoriety by 
repeating what I have told yon, Draw your own 
conclusions, only be silent in public, and-—pass 
the wine.’ 

*T passed the wine,” continued Charley, “ but 
I have disregarded each of the other requests, I 
have failed to arrive at any conclusions whatever, 
and [ could not remain silent, 

‘Tt may be that one mind, drawn strongly to 
another, may reach and influence that other mind 
through space, requiring for its purpose no more 
material conductor than the natural currents of 
electricity in the air, I can’t say. I only know 
that I have failed to reason myself out of the idea 
that for the rest of my life I shall exist as a pro- 
duct of the mysterious ; for the would-be robber 
confessed, before entering upon the long sentence 
which he received, that he would have murdered 


’ 


We want | 
money, and not human life. Do you understand?” | 
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me after the bank-vault had been plundered. In 
the language of the paying-teller, draw your own 
conclusions and—pass the wine.” 


SARATOGA IN WINTER. 


SUMMER resort in winter-time is usually a 
4 type of desolation, and a sermon on the 
shallowness of human gayety. Saratoga, how- 
ever, while a Summer resort par excellence, is by 
no means a dull place to visit or to live in at the 
present season, particularly if there be plenty of 
snow. Such is the case at the moment, as our 
illustration shows. The scene is on Broadway, in 
front of the great hotels. These latter are of 
course closed, but the resident population ef the 
city is sufficiently large to keep business moving 
briskly, and to preserve society from torpor. 
Good sleighing brings out a fashionable throng 
worthy of the height of the Summer season. The 
drives beneath the overarching elms are charm- 
ingly picturesque, and the jingle of silver sleigh- 
bells sonnds merrily on the frosty, moonlit even- 
ings. Nobody cares for the springs now, save the 
sroprietors, who have an opportunity for un- 
imited bottling. Mineral water does not possess, 
like certain spirituous beverages, the virtue of 
warming in Winter and cooling in Summer ; and 
it would be an ironical hospitality indeed that 
should say to a guest arriving in the teeth of a 
blizzard, ‘* Come, have a glass of Hathorn fresh 
from the spring!” 


PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE FOREIGN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 


Lapy CoLin CAMPBELL. 


Our portrait of the beautiful and unfortunate 
plaintiff in the great divorce case which has 
scandalized England and America is an engrav- 
ing from the well-known ‘‘ Harmony in Ivory and 
White,” painted by J. McNeill Whistler. Gertrude 
Elizabeth, Lady Colin Campbell, is the youngest 
daughter of Edmund Mongalin Blood, of Birkhill, 
Clare, and was married in July, 1881. She is about 
twenty-six years of age, is intelligent and accom- 
plished, and possesses that brilliant beauty for 
which the women of her family have long been 
famed. 

THE SrITuaTION IN BuGaria. 


Diplomatic relations between Russia and Bul- 
garia ceased in November last ; and in the latter 
part of that month General Kaulbars left Sofia 
with the whole staff of the Russian Agency. A few 
faithful Russophiles and Zankoffites saw him off, 
in the midst of a dreary storm of snow and sleet, 


| and an English correspondent compares the event 


to a ‘‘ fourth-rate funeral.’ The Russian flag was 
solemnly hauled down from the Consulate, where- 
upon the Russian Envoy declared, ** All is over. 
Bulgaria has nothing more to expect from Russia.” 
Since that time the independence of Bulgaria’s 
attitude with regard to Russia has been indeed 
complete. Even the Russian words of command 
hitherto used in the Bulgarian Army have been 
translated bya special military commission. The 
traveling Bulgarian delegates have arrived in Lon- 
don, and last week had an unofficial interview 
with Lord Iddesleigh. They informed him that 
Prince Bismarck advised them to accept Prince 
Nicholas of Mingrelia, but that they refused to do 
so. Lord Iddesleigh assured the delegates that 
Englishmen sympathized with the Bulgarians, but 
he refrained from giving a definite opinion on any 

int. Apprehensions are felt in Vienna that the 
Seascn deputation and Prince Alexander will 
endeavor to arrange for the return of the Prince 
to Bulgaria. Austrian officials consider that such 
a movement would tend greatly to aggravate the 
situation of affairs, and would render Russian 
occupation of Bulgaria inevitable. 


A WoNDERFUL SPORTSMAN. 


Horatio Ross, of Rossie Lodge, Inverness, Scot- 
land, died on December 6th, in the eighty-fifth 
year of his age. He was known as ‘the King 
of Sportsmen,” He was born in 1801, educated at 
inburgh University, and entered the Four- 
teenth Light Dragoons in 1820; but he soon be- 
came famous in the hunting-tield among the hard- 
est riders of Melton Mowbray, and was the winner 
of the first recorded steeplechase, riding Clinker 
against Captain Douglas on Radical. He was also 
in those days distinguished as an athlete anda 
yachtsman. As showing his powers of endurance, 
althongh he had scarcely attained manhood, it is 
stated that, while acting as umpire to the late 
Lord Kennedy, Sir Andrew Leith Hay and others, 
at a walking-match from the River Dee to Inver- 
ness, a distance of ninety-seven miles, he was the 
only one who reached the goal unassisted, and he 
accomplished the journey withont halt or rest. It 
was as a *‘ shot,” however, that Horatio Ross first 
attracted universal attention. His skill with the 
fowling-piece, rifle or pistol has rarely or never 
been excelled, At the rifle range he was equally 
successful. He won numerous prizes, among them 
being the Wimbledon Cup, the Association Cup, 
the Duke of Cambridge Cup (in 1867). Four years 
before—in the year 1863-—the gallant sportsman, 
with three of his sons, who seemed to have inher- 
ited much of their father’s skill, formed four of 
the Scottish eight at Wimbledon. As a deer- 
stalker he had no equal. He was the tirst sports- 
man in the Highland hills in the year 1814, and 
he was the very last in the year 1884; and dur- 
ing this long period of seventy years he never 
missed a season. His name is also associated with 
Indian sports. In the old days of dueling Mr. 
Ross acted as second sixteen times, yet he never 
saw a dnel fought, for he always succeeded by 
tact and good temper to bring about a reconcilia- 
tion between the parties. In the year 1831 he 
successfully contested the Aberdeen, Montrose, 
and Arbroath Burghs, and during two Parlia- 
ments through which he sat he took a prominent 
part in the debates, particularly on various sub- 
jects connected with game and agriculture. 


Meruatti’s Fast. 


Signor Merlatti, a young Italian, completed his 
fifty-days’ fast at the Grand Hotel, Paris, in time 
to enjoy the festivities of the holidays, Unlike his 
rival, Succi, he partook of no mysterious elixir, 
but existed on water alone. At the conclusion of 
his feat, he was so nearly dead that the surgeons 
were anticipating by way of dissection more light 
on the effects of privation from food. He was 
barely able to move about without help. His 
stomach was unable to hold any solids, and at the 
big banquet over which he presided he could not 
have had a very convivial time, as he was unable 
to take a mouthfulof food. He has since gradually 
recovered, Succi, meanwhile, is engaged in an- 
other fast. He fences and takes any amount of 
exercise, to show that his mysterious liquid is 
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what does it. It evidently disgusts him that Mer- 
iatti shovld have beaten his record on pure pluck. 
Lirespoar DISASTER OFF THE LANCASHIRE COAST. 

We give an illustration of the lifeboat disaster 
off the Lancashire coast i 


in the great storm of | 


December 9th, when three boats, one each from | 
Lytham, St. Anne’s and Southport, went to the | 


rescue of the bark Mexico. The Lytham craft 
reached the wreck, succeeded with great diffi- 
culty in taking off the crew of twelve persons, 
and brought them safely to land, The other 
lifeboats were not so fortunate. The Eliza Fern- 
ley, from Southport, with sixteen men on board, 


succeeded in getting within thirty yards of the | 


stranded vessel, when a tremendous sea caught 
her right amidships, and she went over. She did 
not right herself. but remained bottom upwards, 
All the crew were ! st, either by being suffocated 
under the boat or washed away outside, except 
three, who clung to the capsized boat till she 
drifted ashore. The St. Anne’s boat, the Laura 
Jane, met with a similar fate. In this case there 
were no survivors, Coxswain Johnson and 
twelve comrades being ali lost. 
Dr. JUNKER AND Emin Bey. 

The letters lately received in Europe from Emin 
Bey, the Austrian scientist and Governor of the 
besieged Egyptian province in Equatorial Africa, 
were forwarded by his former companion, the now 


famous Dr. William Junker ; and the latter’s dis- | 


patches from Zanzibar have thrown additional 
light upon Emin’s critical position, and the ques- 
tion of his rescue. Dr.Junker comes of Russo- 
German parentage, and was born in Moscow in 


| collection, 


his | 


1840. He was educated in St. Petersburg and Gét- | 


tingen, and studied medicine in the latter place, 
as well as at Berlin and Prague. He began his 
African travels abont ten vears ago, exploring por- 
tions of Tunis and Upper Egypt. Six years ago he 
went into the heart of Africa, at his own expense, 
to complete the exploration of the country lying in 
the basins of the Bahr el Ghazal and Wella Makua 
rivers, of which his friend Schweinfurth had given 
the world its first knowledge. From the depths of 
that mysterious region Dr, Junker has but just 


emerged ; and his account of the results of his | 


geographical, botanical and ethnological studies 
in that new field will, when published, be one of 
the most interesting contributions of late years to 
our knowledge of the Dark Continent. Dr. Junker 
is now on his way from Zanzibar to London, vid 
Cairo. He-cannot arrive in -England before the 
latter part of this month. Stanley, heading the 
English expedition for the rescue of Emin Bey, 
left England for Zanzibar last week—warned, per- 
haps, by the fatal consequences of delay in the 
case of the Nile expedition that should have 
rescued Gordon. 


It is not impossible that the | 


American explorer may meet Dr. Junker on the | 


route, and thus obtain from him the valuable 
information for which he was unable to wait in 
London, 





GENERAL LOGAN’S HOME, FAMILY AND | 


FRIENDS. 
HERE are few Americans whose death would 
be so widely and sincerely mourned, whose 
loss would be a personal afiliction to so many 
warm friends, as that of the late-General John 
Alexander Logan. His public career, like his 
— life, was without a stain, 
H 


He was a warm- | 


earted friend, and a true type of Western man- | 


hood. As a soldier he had won that ardent loy- 
alty and love which are the prerogatives of a 
brave leader on the field of battle. To his family, 
his loss is a calamity unspeakable, and his place in 
the nation’s service will be hard to fill. 

The deathbed scene at Calumet Place, on Sun- 
day afternoon, the 26th ult., was extremely affect- 
ing. Among the large group of intimate friends 


around the bed of the dying soldier was the grim | 


and sturdy General Sheridan, who afterwards 
said : *‘ I had known General Logan for twenty-five 
years, and held the highest appreciation of him as 
a soldier, as a statesman and as a man. I went out 
to his house to-day and saw him die, and it was 
one of the saddest experiences I have ever had. 
The scene at his deathbed to-day was particularly 
distressing to me. Of course, [ have seen thou- 
sands of men killed in battle, but it never had the 
same effect on me as to stand quietly by a bedside 
and see a strong man’s life ebb away.” 


For hours before the General’s death, Mrs. Lo- 


gan sat upon the side of the bed bathing his 
head, striking his hands and moistening his 
lips. About eleven o’clock the doctors informed 
her that it was only a question of a little time, 
and from that moment till his last breath she did 
not let his hand slip from her grasp, but kept 
talking to him continually. When the General 
breathed his tast, the doctors cleared the room of 


| lishing stations or ranches every six miles. 


all but the immediate family, who were left alone | 


a moment with the dead. The son and daughter 


were both present. The latter is married to Major | 
Tucker, an officer in the Army, and John A. Lo- | 


gan, Jr., the only other living child, is in the real- 
estate business in Washington. 

During their whole married life of thirty-one 
years, Mrs. Logan had been her husband’s in- 
spiration and guiding star. She quickened his 
intellect, smoothed his often brusque address, en- 


couraged him in disappointment and rejoiced with | 


him ip success, In his political contests she bore 
no insignificant part. She even accompanied the 
General in his State canvasses, and it is known in 
Illinois that on more than one occasion she sug- 
gested the policy upon which victory was made to 
turn. Mrs. Logan’s attributes are high courage, 
strong will, keen perceptive powers, and restless 
ambition. With all her brilliant social qualifica- 
tions, however, she did not aim at display in Wash- 
ington. For vears after Senator Logan’s election, 


the couple lived economically in a private board- | 


ing-house, It was only recently that Calumet 
Place was purchased, and furnished tastefully, 
though cheaply, many of the ornaments being the 
handiwork of either the Senator or his wife. He 
had a room fitted up as a carpenter-shop, where 
he was fond of working during the intervals of his 
legislative duties. ‘The chief memorial of General 
Logan’s literary activity, after his published 
speeches, is his historical work dealing with the 
late Civil War and its causes, published about a 
year ago, entitled ‘‘The Great Conspiracy.” He 
is said to have left a volume of memoirs in condi- 
tion for publication. The 
gan read was the biography of General R. E. Lee. 

General Logan died a poorer man than _ his 
friends had supposed him, though every one 
knew that he was far from being wealthy. He 
was never successful in business enterprises, and 
had always lived on his salary, having been almost 
continually, since the age of twenty-two, in some 
office to which he had been elected bv the people. 
His honesty was proverbial, and the lobbviate left 
him alone, He leaves no property worth speaking 
of. His residence in Chicago is mortgaged for its 
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full value, and the little property he has in South- | one of these that Mr. H. 8. Howell, of Galt, Ont., | 


ern Illinois, and on which he sunk some money in 
prospecting for coal, is comparatively worthless, 
As to Calumet Place, his new Washington resi- 
dence, he had recently bought it of a syndicate in- 
terested in suburban property, who gave him a 
price much less than it was worth, as they knew 
that his residence there would attract people to 
the neighborhood. He gave his notes for $15,000, 
payable jn five annual installments, and borrowed 
#1,000 from Don Cameron to make the cash pay- 
ment, 
haps more. 


The house is worth fully $20,000, and per- | 


In view of these facts a plan of raising a fund of | 


$200,000 for Mrs. Logan was started last week, and 

yromptly assumed definite shape. In less than five 
eens from the time the subscription was opened it 
amounted to $10,000. Captain George E. Lemon. 
an intimate friend of the family, has charge of the 
and ex-Postmaster-general Creswell, 
President of the Citizen’s National Bank, will act 
as treasurer. A great many subscriptions have 
been received by telegraph for $1,000 each, and 
at this writing a total of $28,000 has been secured, 
not including $10,000 raised in Chicago. The 
proposition to grant Mrs, Logan a liberal pen- 
sion seems to meet with general favor among 
Congressmen, irrespective of party. From pres- 
ent indications it seems there will be no difficulty 
in passing a Bill through the House. 
pass the Senate goes without question. The pen- 
sion, it is thought, should be $5,000 a year. This 
is the sum granted to widows of Presidents, and 
thongh General Logan did not occupy an office as 
exalted as that, he was the recognized head repre- 
sentative of the volunteer soldiery. 

General Logan’s remains were conveyed from 
the family residence to the rotunda of the Capitol 
on Thursday morning, escorted by the Grand 
Army posts of Washington. There the body lay 
in state, under a guard of honor, until the follow- 
ing day, when the funeral services took place in 
the Senate Chamber, Senator Sherman presiding. 
The services were conducted by the Rev. John P. 
Newman, the Rev. Dr, Butler, chaplain of the Sen- 
ate, and the Rev. Dr. O. H. Tiffany. The large 
militarv, Masonic and civic procession to the 
Rock Hill Cemetery, the place of temporary in- 
terment, was marshaled by General Sheridan. 
The place of final sepulture, for which Chicago 
makes a strong claim, has not yet been deter- 
mined upon, 


A MIDWINTER EXPLORATION 
YELLOWSTONE PARK. 


Tue New York World has organized a Snow 
Shoe Expedition, under the leadership of Lieu- 


tenant Frederick Schwatka, of Arctic fame, for | 


That it will | 


OF THE | 


} 
| 


the midwinter exploration of the Yellowstone Na- | 
tional Park. The expedition, consisting of Lien- | 


tenant Schwatka, a scientist, an artist a photogra- 
pher, and several Crow Indians as guides, proposes 
to enter the Park via Cinnabar early in January. 
The route will include all the important geyser 
basins, the hot springs, the Tower Falls and the 
Grand Cajfion of the Yellowstone. The party will 
be as thoroughly equipped as an Arctic expedi- 
tion, and will doubtless be able to push the work 
of exploration regardless of the rigors of the sea- 
son. The most remarkable features of the region 
will be carefully studied, photographed, sketched 
and described. It is hoped to supplement in an 
important way the Government’s investigations, 
and to add materially to the scientific data touch- 
ing the natural wonders. 


THE LARGEST FARM IN THE WORLD. 


TuHE Missouri Republican says : ‘‘ In the extreme 
southwest corner of Louisiana lies the largest-pro- 
ducing farm in the world. It runs 100 miles north 
and south and 25 miles east and west, and is 
owned and operated by a syndicate of Northern 
capitalists. Their general manager, J. B. Watkins, 
gives an interesting account of this gigantic plan- 
tation, which throws the great Dalrymple farm in 
Dakota into the shade completely. ‘The million 
anda half acres of our tract,’ Mr. Watkins said, 
‘was purchased in 1883 from the State of Louisi- 
ana and from the United States Government. At 
that time it was a vast grazing land for the cattle 
of the few dealers of the neighborhood. When I 
took possession I found over 30,000 head of half- 
wild horses and cattle. My work was to divide the 
immense tract into convenient pastures, estab- 
The 
fencing alone cost in the neighborhood of $50,000. 
The land I found to be best adapted to rice, sugar, 
corn and cotton. All our cultivating, ditching, 
etc., is done by steam-power. We take a tract, 


y half a mile wide, for instance, and place an | “ - , Peay: : 
po apna . ae, She instance, sud pace sm | claimed that a saving of $800 per mile is effected 


engine on each side. These engines are portable, 
and operate a cable attached to four plows, and 
under this arrangement we are able to plow thirty 
acres a day with only the labor of three men. Our 
harrowing, planting and other cultivation is done 
in alike manner. In fact, there is not a single 
draught-horse on the entire place. 


We have, of | 


course, horses for the herders of cattle, of which | 


we now have 16,000 head, 
Railroad runs for thirty-six miles through our 
farm. We have three steamboats operating on 
the waters of our own estate, upon which there are 
300 miles of navigable waters. We have an ice- 
house, a bank, a shipyard and a rice-mill.’” 


THE KEYS OF THE BASTILE. 

Two MASSIVE towers connected by an arched 
gateway—Porte St. Antoine—originally comprised 
the Bastile, but in 1369 Hugues Aubriot, Provost 
of Paris, built thereto six additional towers with 
bastions. For over four centuries the Bastile was 
the most renowned state prison in Europe, notori- 


| ous for the cruelty and callousness of its governors 


| son to surrender, 


last book General Lo- | 


and officials. On July 14th, 1789, the people of 
Paris attacked the place and compelled the garri- 
Among the mob was a man 
by the name of Carwin Lechastel. 


The Southern Pacific | 


He was one of | 


the first who entered the courtyard of the Bastile | 


when the drawbridge fell, and secured the keys 
from one of the fleeing jailers. These he stuck 
on the end of bis pike and carried through the 
streets (see Carlyle’s *‘ French Revolution,” Vol L., 
and Dumas’s * Taking the Bastile”’). Those who 
took part in this event were considered heroes by 
the Parisians at that time, and Lechastel kept the 
keys in his possession as a great trophy of the 
Revolution, and they remained in his family until 
1859, when a descendant emigrated to America, 
taking the old keys with him. Soon after he found 
himse)f in very reduced circumstances in St. Louis, 
where he sold the keys to Mr, John Hamilton, 
Morgan Street, who allowed them to be on exhibi- 
tion at various times during the last twenty-five 
years, Certain newspapers had accounts of the 
history of these relics of the past, and it was from 


| 
| 


} ete, 


obtained a clew as to their whereabouts in 1879. 
After unsuccessful endeavors to communicate with 
the owner of the keys, Mr. Howell went to St. 
Louis in September, 1886, and at last found him, 
and eventually arranged to purchase the keys of 
the old Bastile, and carried them home with him 
to Canada. The largest is twelve inches long, is 
very heavy, and looks rusty and old enough to 
have been used by Hugues Aubriot. The smallest 
is of very fine workmanship ; the socket is shaped 
like the ace of clubs, and it is supposed to have be- 
longed to the treasure-room. This and another 
key is six inches long, and the other two are about 
ten inches in length and much heavier. 


THE SILK INDUSTRY IN INDIA. 
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AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
estimated that 


Iv is California has 9,600,000 


| bushels of wheat available for export. 


‘THE deposits in the Massachusetts savings banks 
now reach the very large amount of #291,197,900. 

Ir is estimated that the Florida orange crop thin 
year will reach 750,000 boxes of 128 to 250 oranges 


| each, 


Tue decline of the Indian silk industry is a sub- | 


ject which has lately attracted some attention. 


Various causes have been assigned, such as rack- | 


renting by the Zemindars, while the existence of 


any specific disease among the silkworms has been | 


strenuously denied. The question seems at last to 
have been settled by the investigations of a skilled 
entomologist, Mr. Wood Mason, Curator of the In- 
dian Museum, who, on examining a large number 
of living cocoons, received from various parts of 
the country, found over 60 per cent. 80 diseased 
that no moths emerged, while such moths as 
emerged were nearly all sickly and crippled, and 
only 6 per cent. lived to couple and lay eggs. A 
further examination showed that the cells of the 
silk glands, and all other tissues, including even 
the blood, were in the last stage of disease, and 
literally crammed with minute corpuscles, identical 
with those which have been demonstrated to be 
the cause of the fibrine disease which, in an epi- 
demic form, from 1849 to 1865 ravaged the silk- 
worm nurseries of France, and reduced them to a 
state of ruin, but which, thanks to M. Pasteur, is 
now practically eradicated from Europe. 







‘THE PASTEUR INSTITUTE. 

M. Pasteur, exhausted by the incessant labors 
of the last few years, has, by the advice of his 
family and friends, left for Bordighera, Italy, 
where M. Bischoffsheim has placed his villa at his 
disposal. The subscriptions for the Pasteur Insti 
tute have now nearly reached 1,800,000 francs, but 
contributions still flow in, though rather more 
slowly, and M. Pasteur has reason to hope that 
the sum reguired will be eventually obtained. The 
Paris Municipality has given a gratuitous lease for 
ninety-nine years-of 2,500 meters of ground, the 
site of the old Collége Rollin. This area being 
insufficient for the laboratories, not merely for 
rabies, but for other contagious maladies, he has 
asked for a lease for ninety-nine years of 2,500 
meters adjoining. A subscription is being raised 
among the brewers in England, 


FACTS OF INTEREST. 

NEARLY 40,000 doctors have been graduated 
from the various medical colleges during the last 
ten years, 

GERMANY has 23.000 miles of underground tele- 
graph wires, and France 7,200, all in successful 
operation. 

A MINE of beryls is a new find in Connecticut. 
The beryls already taken out include the variety 
known as golden beryls, and rank as precious 
stones only two places lower than diamonds, 
There are also other brilliant colors found in this 
mine. 

THERE are 172 specimens of blind creatures 
known to science, including crayfish, myriapods, 
They are mostly white, whether from lack of 
stimulus of the light, or from bleaching out of 
the skin. Some species have small eyes and some 


| have none. 


TuHE oldest locomotive now in use anywhere near 
Chicago is No 60, on the Illinois Central. It has 
been in use thirty-three years, and it is estimated 
that in that time it has traveled 1,650,000 miles, 
or equal to sixty-six times around the globe. The 
average life of a locomotive is ten or twelve years, 


A PRETTY and novel idea for fairs and receptions 
is called ‘‘ Literary Salad.” Tissue-paper of sev- 
eral shades of green is cut to imitate lettuce-leaves, 
and a small scrap of paper is secured to the bot- 
tom of each leaf, on which is written a quotation 
the author not given ; that is to be guessed. The 
bowl, well filled with these crisp, fresh leaves, 
looks good enough to eat. 

On the Transcaspian Railroad, in Russia, it is 


by the use of mineral wax, or ozokerite, for ties. 
When purified, melted and mixed with limestone 
and gravel, the ozokerite. which is abundant in 
the vicinity of the railroad, produces a very good 
asphalt. This is pressed into shape in boxes, and 
gives ties which retain their form and hardness 
even in the hottest weather. 





ANOTHER movement is on foot to secure the 
opening of the public museums in New York ou 
Sunday. 

Ir is said that the Russian reserves have been 
called out. Marked movements of troops have 
been noticed in Bessarabia. 

DurRING the fishing season just ended, twenty- 
seven vessels from Gloucester, Mass., were Jost, 
carrying 136 men to watery graves. 


, 


Durine the month of November last, 34.629 im 
migrants arrived at the several ports of the United 
States, making a total for the year of 365,577, au 
imcrease Of 50,932 over the year previous, 


Tue Comte de Paris and the Duc d’Aumale wil! 
pay a visit, shortly, to the Pope. Although thei: 
journey to Rome will be of a purely private char- 
acter, gossip interprets it as having a political 
significance, 

A NAVAL review on a great scale is to be one of 
the most striking features in the British jubilk 
celebrations of this year. Not the least noté 
worthy ship to be shown may be the warlike -ratt 
of the Tagus disaster. 

Tue total valuation of Massachusetts for ibe 
present year is $1,847,531,422, a gain over ‘ast 
vear of #65,182,279. ‘The total is made wp of 
$507,937,749 personal, and $1.340,493,€73 real 
property. The total valuation of Boston is stated 
at 710,621,335. 

THE advantages of cheap fares, not only #9 ihe 

ublic but to the transit companies, is ful!y sown 
by the experience of the elevated railroada.im New 
York. Before the reduction of fares to five cents 
the daily receipts were about $15,000, br-4 sincs 
the reduction they have gone up to $25 WJU ond 
even higher. 

BatTactons of schoolboys are forming in Cranve. 
A nurober of mayors of arondissements ‘ve en- 
listing youths of from sixteen to twenty years of 
age, forming companies equivalent to the regular 
militia. They are armed with chassepots. One 
corps already has 500 members. They take their 
rifles home with them, instead of depositing them 
in the arsenal after drilling. 

Cuavuncey M. Depew, President of the New York 
Central Railroad, recently issued an order to pas- 
senger brakemen, directing them to ‘step inside 
the car-door and call out the name of the station 
in a clear, distinct tenor voice.” A few days later 
he received the following note; **Dear Sir—Wot 
kind of a tenor voice do you eckspect to lire for 
$40 a month? Yours truly, Jum.” 


Tue Woman's Christian Temperance Union of 
Sioux City, la., has bought for $20,000 the best 
site in the town, on which it is proposed to erect 


| @ building in memory of the late Rev. George C. 
| Haddock, who was murdered at the instigation of 


some saloon-keepers. The sum of $500,000 will 
be needed for the purpose, and it is believed that 
it can be secured with comparative ease. 


A MOVEMENT is on foot for the formation of the 


| “Improved Knights of Labor,” outside of the 


‘*T HAVE put your name in my will, and you will | 


’ 


get $10,000 when I die.” This, according to the 
New York Times, was the Christmas surprise that 
a Wall Street man gave his confidential clerk. And 
he added this : **Now, I'm in pretty good health, 
and don’t intend to die very soon, so I will help 
you out in the meantime by paying you six per 
cent. interest on the amount. Here's a check for 
#600 to pay the first year’s interest, 

A FEW months ago, while some men were pros- 
pecting for gold in the western part of Calaveras 
County, Cal., large quantities of earth of all col- 
ors and shades were discovered. The substance 
rested in layers, and upon further investigation it 
was found that it extended over about twenty 
acres of the mountain on the side of which it was 
found. The substance was found to be various 
varieties of ochres, The find was a veritable 
mountain of paint, containing all the primary 
colors with their various shades, 


In the annual review of the industrial progress 
of the South, the Baltimore Manufacturers’ Record 
says that in 1886 more has been accomplished for 
the prosperlty and progress of the whole South 
than ever before in any year, This is shown in 
the enormous investments of capital in industrial 
enterprises and in the growth of confidence among 
Northern and European investors in the stability 
of the South’s iron and other manufacturing in- 
terests. The amount of capital, including capital 
stock of incorporated companies, represented by 
the new manufacturing and mining enterprises 
organized or chartered in the South, including 
the enlargement of old plants and rebuilding of 
mills, aggregates $129,226,000, against #66,812,000 
in 1885. Another authority states that the iron 
production of the South was greater, last year, by 
565,200 tons than 1885, 


Order as it now exists, and on the lines that were 
originally laid down for the Knights. A recent 
letter of Mr. Powderly denouncing the Socialists 
is bitterly condemned by members of the Sovialist 
organizations in Chicago and elsewhere. Thev 
even charge that he has been a member of tuy 
Socialist party. 

CONSIDERABLE alarm is felt in some parts of 
Pennsylvania over the diminished flow of natural 
gas. Insome districts the flow has entirely stopped, 
and the factories which depended upon it are 
greatly embarrassed. The problem of continued 
supply is one of especial seriousness to Pittsburg 
and Alleghany, in both of which cities it torches 
the welfare of every manufacturing establishmens 
and the convenience of nearly every home. 


Tue Watch-dog Battalion of the Prussian Army 
is being very carefully trained for service. The 
dogs are intended primarily to convey intelligence 
from the advance-posts to the main body of the 
regiment, and are taught to trot to and fro. carry- 
ing a tiny portfolio of dispatches round their 
necks. They are also to warn the outposts of an 
advance of an enemy during the night, and are 
trained to hunt up the wounded, or those who 
have lost their way. Two dogs are attacced to 
each company of Chasseurs, 


Ir is estimated that there are 6,000,0CL var els 
of beer consumed aunually in New York city, ‘tae 
brewers receive $8 a barrel for this bee: lesa a 
discount to the dealers ranging from 10 to 20 per 
cent, Supposing all to receive the highest dis- 
count, which would allow for an occasional bad 
debt, the wholesale cost to the dealers would ag- 
gregate $38,400,000. As every one of these retail- 
ers expects in retailing bis keg of beer tc. double 
his money, it will be seen that the beer-drinkers 
of New York pay #76,800,000 annually tor this 
single article of refreshment, 

THE Pinkerton detectives have captured and 
fastened the evidence upon five men who were 
concerned in the robbery of the Adams [xpress 
ear on the St. Lonis and San Francisco Kailroad 
on the night of October 25th, thirty-six miles from 
St. Louis. The most important clew was cotameu 
through the “Jim Cummings” letters ic a St. 
Louis paper, which were written by Fred Witrock, 
who, with a man named Weaver, both engaged in 
business in Chicago, were the principaia in the 
affair. The instigator of the crime was a man 
named Haight. A portion of the $60,000 siolen 
has been recovered, The Express Messenger Fo- 
theringham is still in prison, on suspicion of com- 
plicity in the crime, 

Reports of increased Russian armaments are 
continually coming to hand from various sources. 
The latest intelligence of this kind is to the effect 
that 300,000 Russian troops have been ordered ta 
mass in Kiev, and that the occupants of 10,000 
houses have received ofticial notification that sol- 
diers will soon be billeted in them. The Vienna 
newspapers are apprehensive that Austria will be 
compelled either to abandon her Balkan pro- 
gramme, or to face a war with Russia in its 
defense. A sensation bas been caused abroad by 
the announcement that Russia and Germany have 
signed a direct alliance. It is also said that 
Russia and Turkey have agreed to send a jomt 
ultimatum to Bulgaria, ordering the Government 
to comply with their demands under pain of the 
occupation of Roumelia. General Kaulburs bas 
been attached to the staff of the Grand Duke 
Vladimir, eldest brother of the Czar. - 





EXTERIOR OF GENERAL LOGAN'S RESIDENCE, ON CALUMET PLACE, WASHINGTON. 


THE REMAINS LYING IN STATE. THE GUARD OF HONOR AT TEE ENTRANCE TO THE DEATH-CHAMBER. 
THE DEATH OF GENERAL JOHN A. LOGAN.—SCENES AND INCIDENTS. 


FROM SKETCHLCS BY C, UPHAM AND PHOTOS, BY BELL.—SEE PAGE 359. 
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DECEMBER. 
HE clouds are scudding across the sky, 
No gold in their wake revealing: 
The snowflakes thick in the hollows lie, 
The dead brown leaves concealing. 
The Oak-tree mourns, in sullen mood, 
For the days he can still remember: 
Loud eaws the crow in the wintry wood, 
And the North Wind sighs, ** December !” 


When the gentian opened her eyes of blue, 
Sweet Spring on the hills was showing, 
The wood-dove sang with a tender coo, 
And the billowy fields were blowing. 
The fiery hue of the Indian pink 
Burned red as a glowing ember; 
But the Spring slipped away from us link by 
link, 
And the North Wind sighs, ** December !” 


It is long since the marigold bent her head, 


it was, 


Cajoled by the sun's caresses ; 


It is long since the rose dropped her petals red 
And the sunflower her yellow tresses. 
They went to sleep in the Summer's lap 
Ere the closing of frail September ; 
Now the snowflakes whirl and the oak-boughs 
snap, | 
And the North Wind sighs, ** December !” 


The milkweed waved her scarlet plume 
To herald the Autumn weather; 

The asters shook out their purple bloom 
And nodded their heads together. 

But the carnival month of the year is dead 
The royal and proud November; 

The brown leaves cover his lowly bed, 
And the North Wind sighs, *‘ December !” 


But the Spring will put old Winter to rout, 
The robin will sing us a runic, 
The gold-dusty pollen be scattered about, 
And powder the bumble-bee’s tunic. 
The fern will open her fronds of green, 
And we shall not long remember 
How the frost-flowers bloomed on the window's 
sheen, 
When the North Winds sighed, ** December !”” 
HELEN WHITNEY CLARK. 


& Million-Dollar Stake. 


By Repecca Forses STwRGIS, 


Author of ‘A Miserable Mistake,”’ “* His Enemy's 
Daughter,” *‘Adam ‘Talmage’s Wife,” 
** 4 Husband of the Period,” etc. 





CHAPTER III. 

NE, two, three, the days passed by slowly. 
() Were they on leaden wings? Never before 

had Dr. Lippincott been dissatisfied with 

the flight of time. He did not dare to call at once 
on his patient, and yet his very blood seemed on 
fire. He imagined all sorts of evils befalling her ; 
his nights were filled with dreams of trouble. He 
tried to argue that it was only professional zeal | 
that inspired him ; that a valuable life was at | 
stake, and he could not rest; but his clear, true 
mind rejected that idea. He had treated critical 
eases before, but not with such personal discom- | 
fort. If he called too quickly, he was afraid they | 
might suspect some collusion, and put the girl 
under the care of some other medical adviser. No, 
he must be wary, come what might. But on the 
third day he decided to make a short call, believ- 
ing it would then be expected. 

When he came to the house he was informed | 
that Miss Marsden was out. He then inquired for | 
Mr. Ingraham, with the same result. 

He returned home, vexed with his poor success, 
An hour later Cousin Bess made a call upon him. 
“You did not come to see us Sunday,” she ob- 
served. ‘* Why, William, whatever ails you! You 
look as if you had lost the last friend in the 
world !” 

**How fast you talk, Cousin Bess!’ 
interrupting her. ‘*You give me no time to re- 
spond. You know my time is not my own, and I 
work hard. I am tired.” 

“I do not doubt it,” she responded, drily. 
**You look tired. 
wear you out.” 

He flushed to his temples. Was she sarcastic ? 
No ; poor Cousin Bess meant what she said—she | 
was anxious about him. 

“IT do wish you would take a rest; go away | 
from home ; go somewhere, anywhere, to get away 
from here,” she urged. 

** Impossible, my dear cousin ! 
advice would soon put an end to my practice. 

‘“*What ailed your beautiful patient?” she ven- 
tured to ask, 

That question had been burning on her tongue 
and in her heart ever since she had met Miss 
Marsden at his office. That question had brought 
her there to-day. 

“To which beautiful patient do you have refer- 
ence?” he inquired, evasively. ‘‘I have many 
beautiful patients! The world is full of them. 
All ladies are beautiful—to some one !” 

**You know who I mean,” she retorted, quickly. 
**That lovely girl who came in the other day as I 
was going out.” 

“Oh, yes. She is seriously ill. 
think she will never recover.” 

Poor Bess drew her breath quickly. Oh, what a 
wretch she felt herself to be, that the sound of 
another's doom could give her relief ! 

‘*T wish I was not glad,” she muttered to her- 
self. ‘*I—I was so afraid of her !” 

If she had only known all! 

He had turned to the fire as he spoke, and she 
did not see that he flushed over her sestion. 

**What do you think ?” she que: .d. . ‘I think 
more of your opinion than theirs,” 

‘While there is life there is hope,” he quoted, 
sententiously, 

Cousin Bess said no more. There was some- 
thing in his manner that did not invite further 
conversation, and she drew her call to a close, 

Late that afternoon he met the Ingraham car- 
riage on an uptown street. There was no one 
within but Madeline. She signaled him to stop, 


he cried, 


Your professional zeal will | 


To follow your 


” 


Her friends 


| claimed, 


the end. 
| the coachman.” 


| awaited him in his office. 


| who is repressing much. 
| tried before. 


spoke. 


' marry ? 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 





| and then spoke to her coachman. Dr. Lippincott 
obeyed her summons, and leaving his carriage, 
came to the door to speak to her. 

‘You are looking better,” he observed. ‘I 
ventured to call this morning, but found you 
out,” 

‘Yes ; Iam better already,” she said, and then 
lowering her voice, whispered: ‘‘I overheard an- 
other conversation last night. Mr. Putney does 
not know how my stepfather accomplishes his 
crime. He has no knowledge of that plant. He 
vowed I should not be sacrificed—that he would 
win me. My stepfather said he did not believe he 
could do it, and then vowed he gave me nothing ; 
that I was in a decline. Putney laughed; told 
him he was not blind, that he had got the poison 


| from Felicia, and he would inquire of Felicia what - 


Now, who is Felicia? I am bewildered—I 

am afraid !” 
*““And I am so powerless to help you!” he ex- 
‘*Dare we brave them ?” 

no!” she ejaculated. ‘I will endure to 
Go now, please. I am afraid even of 


“No 


He withdrew his head from the carriage, and 


| spoke in ordinary tones. 


“‘Tam at your service any time, Miss Marsden. 
I think you have improved. If you wish for me, 
send ; or if, when your medicine is finished, and 
you are not completely restored, you ride near my 
office, call in.” 

He lifted his hat, and then stepped quickly into 
his own vehicle. 

Each interview but strengthened his infatua- 


tion! And now to know that her danger was still 
increasing. Was there no way that he could save 
her ? 


“Would she marry me? Would I dare to ask 
her ?” came into his mind like a flash of inspira- 
tion. Would that not be an easy way to solve the 


| difficulty ? 


He tried to banish the thought, but each time it 
returned the thing seemed more feasible. Surely 
it would be doing her no wrong to propose it. If 
she did not, could not care for him, he would free 
her as soon as her danger was over. So he pro- 


| posed to himself, trying to avoid thinking of the 
| wrench that her refusal would give him. 


Days passed before he saw his patient again. 


| He did not like to call; he was uneasy for fear 


some new danger had beset her. It was with 
difficulty he attended to his ordinary round of 
duty. 





“*T shall be glad when the 6th of January has 


| passed,” he muttered, dissatistied with himself. 
**T never believed anything could so wear on my 
| nerves !” 


He was ashamed and annoyed. He tried to 
argue with himself that such interest as he felt 
now was unbecoming a physician, but all argu- 
ment was wasted. 

It was probably a week later when he was told 
by his assistant, when he came in, that a lady 
He entered, and his 
face shone with the pleasure he felt. There in 
the chair where her wonderful beauty had first 
dawned upon him sat his patient. 

‘Tam pleased to see you!” he exclaimed. 
have been very uneasy, but dared not call. 
are you ?” 

His eye was eagerly scanning her face as he 
spoke, and he saw only too plainly that the anxiety 
and alarm were wearing upon her. 

“‘T am not well,” she said, quietly, like a person 
**T have never been 
This trial seems almost too much, 
sometimes,’for me to endure! I have to feign ill- 
ness; I have to meet their looks with apparent 
carelessness, and answer their questions as if I 
believed real solicitude prompted them. And then 
to remain beside him, knowing that my mother’s 
and my only brother's blood is on his hands, fills 


“I 


| me with horror !” 


Her voice was warming with passion as she 
The listlessness had died away. 

**T may as well confess all,” she continued. ‘I 
loved my stepfather with a love as true as that 
often given to a father. It hurts me to know he 
never loved us—never, never !” 

For a moment Dr, Lippincott was silent. 
felt that he ought to soothe her, but how? 
heart was bursting within him. 
preted his silence. 

‘Forgive me for troubling you,” she said, sud- 
derly. 
and, oh, I am so absolutely alone !” 

“Do not!” he responded, eagerly. ‘Do not 
apologize tome! Believe me, it was not coldness, 
it was not lack of sympathy, that tied my tongue. 


He 
His 
She misinter- 


| Lonly remembered you are a stranger, an heiress, 


and I your physician. I dared not speak! My 
sympathy was so strong, that cold words would 
give it no expression. Pour out your grief, un- 
burden your heart! It is all hard to bear, and if 


I could give you instant relief, I would give my | 


life !” 
She looked up quickly. His voice expressed 
even more than his words. A burning flush 


swept over her face, and then, receding, left her 
deathly pale. 

**T have thought of your case by day and night,” 
he continued, ‘Is there any way I can assist you 
now? Would it not be safe for you to disappear 
and remain hidden until you become of age? I 
might get you hidden by kind friends,” 

“No, no!” she cried, quickly. ‘I dare not 
resort to that. It would be taken as a proof of 
insanity. My simple word would never satisfy 
any jury on earth that I was in danger. He 
has appeared to love us too well—oh, I believed he 
did—he did !” 

“Then we must abandon that hope,” he said, 
slowly. He colored violently. ‘‘There is another 
proposition to be considered—why do you not 
Would that not secure your rights?” 

She looked up quickly, smiled faintly, but no 
corresponding flush suffused her brow. 

** My dear mother wished to save me from for- 


How | 


| sult with. 


tune-hunters. I cannot marry without his con- 
sent ; if I do, I forfeit all. 
give it into his blood-stained, greedy hands !” 

“No,” he responded, slowly. ‘I would not 
advise you to take that step unless you loved a 
poor man sufficiently to give up your wealth and 
thus secure peace.” 

“‘T will never give up my rights without a strug- 
gle,” she replied, in a determined tone. ‘It is 
not the love of the wealth alone. Heaven knows 
I would sacrifice all to be happy and light of 
heart, to forget once more the load of horror that 
is weighing me down; but the money came from 
my father, it is mine, and I would now rather see 
it go to the veriest beggar on earth than tc those 
birds of prey.” 

With that declaration she buried her face in her 
hands and wept. Then she looked up and tried 
to smile. 

“T must make you think I am a madwoman. 
I talk so strong, I appear so weak. 
here I am weak. At home I never let my fears 
overpower me.” 

An indescribable tide of tenderness 
showed itself in his face. 

“Tam distressed,” he muttered ; ‘* but do let me 
caution you. If this excitement continues you 
will be ill, very ill, in earnest. Then, indeed, your 
case would be almost hopeless. Who could we 
trust to keep you from their evil machination ? 
You must be strong, brave of heart. Cheer up. 
The time is short now, and victory awaits you.” 

He spoke cheerfully, hopefully, for the change 
in her face had alarmed him. 

“*T have got it all planned. When the time 
draws nigh, you must become more and more 
listless. 


and pity 


A week before the 6th, say somewhere | 


I would not do that— | 


But it is only | 





between Christmas and New Year's, you must take | 


to your bed and send for me. I will be very much 
discouraged over your condition, and insist that 
a trained nurse must have you in charge. I know 
of one who will watch against all treachery. Then 
I will tell them you are in a critical condition 
that it is only a matter of a short time ; days, in 
fact. They will not try to injure you, to compro- 
mise themselves. At your death your stepfather 
will be all right.” 

“Oh, I wish it was the time now!” she ex- 
claimed. ‘‘ What will they do when I pass the 6th? 
Perhaps they will kill me even then !” 

“Oh, no! I have provided for that emergency. 
On the morning of the 6th I bring with me two 
gentlemen. Your stepfather and Putney will be- 
lieve these gentlemen are physicians to con- 
Instead, it will be two attorneys to 


draw and witness your last will and testament. | 


From that moment you are safe. I will then tell 
your stepfather that I studied out his nefarious 
scheme 
and know how your mother aud brother came to 
their death, and if hadoes not leave immediately 
I will have him arrested on the charge of murder.” 

Her face lighted up with hope, and a smile that 
was enchanting played around her lips. 

** God bless you !” she cried. ‘‘I shall have no 
more fear! You are so strong, so good !” 

He blushed like a schoolboy beneath her praise. 
Then she exclaimed : 

“T had almost forgotten why I came here to- 
day. How am I looking? Do I show that I am 
better? He”—she avoided saying stepfather 
now—‘‘came into my room this morning, to see 


- that you overheard their conversation, | 


how my flowers were prospering. He examined | 


that death-dealing one with extreme care. Did 
he suspect anything wrong ?” 

Once more the doctor studied the beautiful face 
that forgot even to blush beneath his eye. It was 
life at stake now. Sentiment was forgotten. 

**'To be candid, I think you look bad enough to 
satisfy any person. Did I not know how terribly 
you are suffering mentally, I would be alarmed. 
As it is, I am sure your disease is more mental 
than physical. 
spect.” 

‘*T—oh, I know it!’ she cried. ‘‘Turn your 
head away! I cannot meet your eye and tell you 
what a hypocrite this trouble has made of me! 
This morning, when he was gazing at that bunch 
of bright blossoms, my heart seemed to burn and 
burst within me, and I wept, first softly, then fran- 
tically. He tried to soothe me, and I—I dared not 
tell him why ; so I sobbed that I was thinking how 


Yet you cannot be too circum- | 


| soon I should be gone, and I wanted him to take | 


*T forgot that you are but a stranger, | 


care of it for my sake as well as for my mother’s !” 

* And he ?” 

“Oh, he did look ghastly! Had I not heard 
with my own ears the conversation between him 
and Putney, not even the voice of an angel would 
convince me that he was capable of such crimes. 
He drew me to his heart. He trembled with emo- 
tion, he cried like a child! And I had to stand 
his caresses! Heaven help me! it was almost 
worse than death !” 

“You poor, suffering child!” exclaimed Dr. 
Lippincott. ‘‘How dare he touch you, the 
villain!” A cloud of anger swept over his face. 
‘* His touch is pollution! Oh, if I only dared to 
take satisfaction out of him!” 

Indeed, it wonld have gone hard with him if 
the enraged physician 
satisfaction. for nothing short of his life would 
have satisfied him. 

** And now,” she observed, arising, ‘I must go. 
I thank you, but what are paltry thanks for all 
the interest you are taking in me?” 

He took her outstretched hand. 

**IT would do more if I could,” he responded, 
simply. ‘I can only bid you trust and wait.” 

He followed her to the door, and as he opened 
it his fair little consin appeared on the step. 
glanced into Madeline Marsden’s face, and every 
particle of color drifted from her own. 

**Why, Cousin 


had attempted to take | 


She | 


[JANE ARY 8, 1887. 


Dr. Lippincott re-entered his office, and found 
Bess, the picture of despair, cowering by his fire- 
side. Something in her unusual attitude of de- 
jection struck him forcibly. 

‘* What is the trouble, Bess? The toothache ?” 

**No,” she responded, brusquely, and straight- 
ening up. ‘For a successful physician you are 
as blind as a bat,” she snapped. ‘ To think that 
one cannot be cold, and like the glow of a com- 
fortable fire, without having some bodily ailment.” 

‘* Pardon me, Bess. I might have known it was 
your temper,” he retorted, with a lightness he did 
not feel. 

He was ashamed of his want of hospitality, but 
at that moment Cousin Bess seemed an intruder. 


* He wanted to be alone, to think over every word 


Bess, this is a surprise,” he | 


said, lightly, and then stepped forward to help the | 


stranger into her carriage, 

‘*Be careful of the night air,” he said, mean- 
ingly, and Madeline bowed, The carriage drove 
away. 


that had been uttered by the young lady who had 
so deeply interested him. 

So short a time had he known her, and yet he 
felt as if he had known her all his life. Could he 
ever let her pass out of it? 

Bess made but few comments. 

‘Your patient is able to be out,” she observed. 

He turned quickly ; the tone of her voice jarred 
on his nerves. 


“What do you mean, Bess?” he inquired, 
coldly, **That woman's life hangs by a thread. 


You are very uncharitable.” 

* Perhaps I am,” she responded, tartly. ‘Iam 
not expected to understand much. However, I did 
not come here to quarrel with you. You treat me 
abominably every time I come in your door! If I 
had proper pride I would keep out; and this time 
I did not intend to come near you; only father 
was not feeling well and wanted me to call on you. 
Now I have delivered my message, and am going.” 

She started towards the door, but he put out his 
hand and pushed her back into her chair. 

‘You are altogether too much like a peppercorn, 
Cousin Bess!” he exclaimed. ‘*You had better 
tell me about my uncle, if you please. How long 
has he been ailing? What is the trouble ?” 

** How should I know ?” she queried. ‘‘ He was 
sick, creeping around yesterday, and he did say : 
‘Oh, my! If William had been my own son he 
would have been up before this time to see what 
ails me.’ ” 

The doctor flushed with shame beneath such a 
reproof. 

**My dear uncle, to think Iwould neglect him !” 
he exclaimed. ‘‘ You knew better than that, Bess. 
Why did you not apprise me the first thing ?” 

“T thought we were of not much consequence,” 
she responded, demurely. ‘However, I will go 
now.” 

**No, you will wait. You will ride up with me. 
I am going to see him the moment my horse is 
brought around.” 

Bess sank back resignedly. She would forego 
her pride for the sake of the ride with him, though 
in her own estimation she was a fool for caring so 
much. She could not remember the time she had 
not loved him. He had been her hero when he was 
only a boy; he had grown dearer ever since. As 
long as she had seen no one to be jealous of she 


| had not paid much attention to his brusque treat- 


ment ; but the sight of that beautiful patient had 
alarmed her. She could not forget her for a mo- 
ment. Sleeping or waking, Madeline Marsden 
seemed ever before her eyes in all her glorious 
beauty. 

The ride was not as delightful to Bess as she 
anticipated. 

Her cousin was so immersed in his own medi- 
tations that he only responded when spoken to 
directly. Becoming sensible of his rudeness when 
he had nearly reached the Cedars, a locality that 
at that time was considered very far up-town, he 
apologized. 

**T believe I have been downright rude to you, 
Cousin Bess,” he said, half sadly. ‘* That is what 
comes of being cousins. You see, if you had been 
a stranger I should have been obliged to be on my 
good behavior. If we were young as we used to 
be, I should say, Let us kiss and make up, take the 
slap I probably would receive, and be as good 
friends as ever. As it is, you will have to forgive 
me without the kiss.” 

‘But it is only the publicity of the place that 
will prevent you from receiving the slap,” she re- 
joined. ‘TI really feel encouraged to think you 
are aware of your own disagrceableness.” 

He found his uncle’s ailments nothing very 
alarming, and leaving him a prescription, refused 
his urgent invitation to remain to dinner, and 
started homewards, 

He was too ill at ease even to sit down and dine 
with his friends. 

Back to his office, and he met with a surprise. 

Mr. Ingraham sat awaiting him. It was a de- 
cided effort for him to appear civil, but he was 
assured the only way to meet duplicity would be 
to use duplicity. 

Mr. Ingraham arose and stood by the fire. He 
was a man of fine appearance at any time, 
and now he seemed to be at his best. He cer- 
tainly seemed anxious, 

**T know you will pardon me, doctor, for calling 
to see what you think of my daughter. I learned 
she had been here to consult you to-day. This 
morning the evident change for the worse shocked 
me.” 

He wiped the perspiration from his brow as he 
spoke, 

“T think she is failing,” the physician returned. 
** Indeed, I may be frank with you. I encourage 
her, but I see no signs for encouragement. I was 
beginning to wish to see her, but did not like to 
call without being summoned.” 

‘* Your candid opinion is that there is no hope ?” 
the gentleman inquired. 

**My candid opinion it is useless to disguise. 
Your own judgment is correct,” was the response, 

Mr. Ingraham walked across the floor, 

**T have inquired into your antecedents, Dr. 
Lippincott. I find you highly spoken of, I will 
not appeal from your judgment, for I am sure no 
skill can save my child,” 
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Dr. Lippincott bowed. 

*“No skill can save her,” he echoed, ‘There 
are cases where we can give no relief, or at least 
only a temporary relief—a temporizing with the 
enemy.” 

After a few moments more of conversation, Mr. 
Ingraham bowed himself out. 

The bewildered doctor sat down to think. Could 
there be any way possible to give that man the 
benetit of the doubt? Was he innocent of the 
crimes attributed to him ?—the monstrous one he 
was trying at the present hour to bring 
about ? 

“TT do 


even 


not wonder it grieves her to believe it,” 


he sighed. ‘*He would deceive an angel. I was 
almost prepared to tell him the truth; to say, 
‘Your tropical plant is the cause of her illness— 
the death of those others you loved. You are 
guiltless of complicity with it.’ 
(To be continued.) 
THE CALIFORNIA GIRL. 
A San FRANcISco correspondent writes : ‘* The 


California girl of the average type is not pretty. 
The main difficulty with which the women of the 
Pacific Slope must contend is the seeming impos- 
sibility of bringing out or preserving a good com- 
plexion. The fierce winds which blow from the 
Pacific or from the mountains, combined with a 
naturally dry atmosphere, are enough to ruin the 
best of complexions in a short time. For this 
reason the California girl resorts to the use of 
paints and powders. If she can't produce a good 
complexion by natural means she will by artificial 
aids. Stroll down Market or Montgomery Street 
any afternoon and you will observe that eight out 
of every ten women you meet have painted cheeks. 
A popular druggist said that he bad one hundred 
and ten different preparations for the face in stock 
in his store. 

‘** But, although a California girl’s face may be 
plain, her figure is divine. No matter where you 
go, you will always find women with beautiful 
forms. One would think that the State would 
become a refuge for women who complain of be- 
ing scrawny and angular. A two years’ residence 
there makes a marvelous change in the outlines of 
the figure. California girls are even more viva- 
cious than those of Chicago. They are witty, 
quick at repartee and fond of adventure. Merry- 
hearted and jolly, they are never vulgar. They 
use good, vigorous English, and are not averse to 
slang. There is a frankness of manner about 
some of them which would shock some of their 
Eastern sisters, 

“The California girl’s feet are shaped like a 
chemist’s spatula, very long and narrow. Eastern 
people are apt to langh outright when they see 
those queer-shaped boots for the first time. A 
long, slim foot cannot, by any standard, be con- 
sidered beautiful. It does not look as though it 
was made for use or for ornament. It is disap- 


pointing. The head of the family soberly said 
that his children, born in Maine, had Maine feet, 


broad and ample, while those born in San Fran- 
cisco had the genuine California foot, long and 
narrow. Would it not be a good plan for some 
scientist to study into the matter and determine 
why this is so?’ 


THE PRESIDENT’S PROPER TITLE. 


A WASHINGTON correspondent of the Philadel- 
phia Times writes : *‘ Of the thirty-five millions of 
people in the United States who know how to 
write, it is safe to say that not one in a thousand 
can superscribe a letter to their. chief executive 
correctly, ‘His Excellency’ is the favorite title 
used among educated and cultivated persons and 
politicians, This title is authorized in some States 
as applicable to the chief executive of the sub- 
ordinate sovereignties of the nation, and is al- 
ways a safe form of address of a diplomatic Minis- 
ter, irrespective of nationality. 

** The witle of the President was one of the earli- 
est subjects of controversy, both in the Convention 
of 1787, among the framers of the Constitution, 
and in 1789, in the First Congress, which estab- 
lished many of the official and social precedents 
which were coincident with the setting in motion 
of the machinery of the new Government. In the 
Constitutional Convention the subject was elab- 
orately discussed. A strong party, charged with 
monarchical tendencies, favored some style of ad- 
ditional title for the chief executive officer of the 
nation, on the ground of international as well as 


ceremonial considerations, The majority, how- 
ever, favored cutting entirely loose from every 


appearance of imitation of the forms of the nations 
of the Old World. This gave rise to the provision 
in the Constitution that ‘no title of nobility shall 
be granted by the United States. 

‘*In the First Congress, a committee on the 
title of the President having, at the instigation of 
the aristocratic party of the Senate, been ap- 
pointed in both Houses, the subject gave rise to a 
parliamentary battle which sometimes grew rather 
too threatening to be interesting. The New Eng- 
land States, Virginia and South Carolina Senators 
were the most active champions of a high-sound- 
ing title. Ellsworth, of Connecticut, clairied that 
all the world, civilized and savage, called for titles 
ever since society pecnepuees. The simple title, 
‘The President,’ he said, sounded too much like 
that of the presiding officer of a cricket elub or 
a fire company. ‘ His Excellency’ was proposed, 
but withdrawn, and * Highness’ substituted, with 
some prefatory word like *‘ Elective,’ as ‘ His Elect- 
ive Highness George Washington, President of 
the United States,’ claiming that such a dignified 
title would add weight and authority to the office 
at home and abroad. 
went over the whole list of the princes and poten- 
tates of the earth in support of the title ‘High- 
ness.’ This was antagonized as beneath the 
dignity of the elective ruler of the United States 
on the ground that the Grand Turk had it ; that 
all the princes of Germany and sons and daughters 
of crowned heads had it ; therefore it was degrad- 
ing to the President of the United States to place 
him on a par with princes of any blood in Europe. 
The committee finally reported to the Senate as 
the title of the President: ‘ His Highness the 
President of the United States of America and 
Protector of the Rights of the Same. 

“When this high-flown official designation 
reached the House the contending champions be- 
came so heated in their remarks that a rupture 
was threatened. The anti-title advocates insisted 
that the Constitution called him ‘The President 
of the United States,’ and, therefore, that was his 
tle. The wags of the two Houses nagged their 
opponents by addressing them, *‘ Your Highness 
of the Senate’; ‘His Highness of the Lower 
House.’ 


The champions of titles | 


| the further 





| pitch of his voice. 
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‘This extraordinary discussion consumed three 
weeks of the opening deliberations of the First 
Congress of the United States, on the floor and in 
committee. At length the obduracy of the House, 


| in support of Republican simplicity and popular 


sovereignty in titles, as in governmental forms, 
compelled the conference committee, to which the 
matter was finally referred, to report their in- 
ability to agree. The Senate committee having 
decided not to address the President as 
cellency,’ made a final recommendation of title as 
‘His Highness the President of the United States 
of America and Protector of their Liberties.’ The 
Senate, seeing that their effort to make the Pre- 
sident a titled personage in violation of the Con- 
stitution was getting too serious, voted to postpone 
consideration of the question. The 
following report, which gave expression to the 
views of the Senate, was then agreed to: 

***From a decent respect for the opinion and 
practice of civilized nations, whether under mo- 
narchical or republican forms of government, 
whose custom is to annex titles of respectability 
to the office of their chief magistrate, and that in 
intercourse with foreign nations a due respect for 
the majesty of the people of the United States 
may not be hazarded by an appearance of singu- 
larity, the Senate have been induced to be of 
opinion that it would be proper to annex a respect- 
able title to the office of President of the United 
States ; but the Senate, desirous of preserving har- 
mony with the House of Representatives, where 
the practice lately observed in presenting an ad- 
dress to the President was without the addition of 
title, think it proper for the present to act in con- 
formity with the practice of the House, 

*“* Therefore, resolved, that the present address 
be ‘*To the President of the United States,” with- 


| out addition of title.’ 


‘* For ninety-seven years the country has grown 
in dignity, wealth and power under the simple 
constitutional title of the chief executive of the 
American Republic, until it eclipses all the high- 
sounding designations of rank known to the vo- 
cabulary of monarchical institutions. All official 
communications, or from strangers, should there- 
fore be addressed : ‘To the President, Washing- 
ton, D.C.’ A letter from a personal friend should 
be addressed: ‘Grover Cleveland, Washington, 
D. C.,° without title. 

“The President, to all communications, whether 
official or personal, simply signs his name, with- 
out the usual complimentary closing, as, * Yours 


truly,’ or of respect, as, ‘ Very respectfully,’ used 
by all officials.” Wed 
A PERSIAN POTENTATE. 
A wRITER in the St..James Gazette says: ‘‘ The 


first time that I had the pleasure of being enter- 
tained by a Persian Prince was when I dined with 
the Serrum-u-Dowlet, the son of the Governor of 
the Province of Kermanshah, who was the King’s 
uncle. About five in the afternoon I arrived with 
a friend at the Prince’s house. It was in the sum- 
mer-time, and His Highness was sitting with his 
brother in a large falar or archway, a sort of win- 
dowless room, the open front of which Jooked 
upon a large haus or tank, into and from which 
clear water ran continuously. The whole falar was 
built in the Arabian or Saracenic style of the 
Alhambra ; but the decorations were less chaste 
and much more florid. There were life-sized full- 
length portraits of dancing-girls in all possible 
and impo€sible attitudes. Some were balancing 
knives or goblets, others were in the various pos- 
tures of the Eastern dance, while one was depicted 
as standing on her head. All these pictures were 
faithful likenesses of court favorites made by the 
court painters. The Persians, unlike other Mo- 
hammedans, delight in representations of female 
beanty, in whic h ‘thei sir artists excel. The recesses 
in the walls were filled with chromo-lithographs of 
very dubious taste, let in and glazed. There were 
old chandeliers of various colors hanging from the 
lofty arch, twenty pairs of carriage-lamps were 
stuck in staples on the walls, and from each of 
these depended a tiny cage in which a nightingale 
was singing, in emulation of his feliows, at the full 
In the centre of the apartment, 
open to the air, was a basin five feet in diameter, 


| of the alabaster - like, yellow - veired marble of 
Yezd; and in this basin a single large jet of 
water, the thickness of a man’s arm, played 


| of a finger-glass 








furiously. 

‘Tt was now sunset, and a military band, some 
twenty strong, and all apparently playing differ- 
ent tunes, produced a tohu- bohu truly diabolical, 
Then wine was served—-the delicious, but heady 
wine of Hamadan. Trays of sweetmeats, each con- 
taining a dozen varieties of beautifully made bon- 
bons and comfits, all of snowy whiteness, were 
placed on the ground at either side of each of the 
party. The guests drank their wine from glasses ; 
the hosts used bowls of silver of the size and shape 
Spirits in the form of arrack— 
coarse spirit of the country — were 
Our hosts drank it 





the strong, 
offered to us and declined, 
like water. 

‘* And now entered four lutis or buffoons. They 
sang, they danced and they told short stories, to 
the intense amusement of our hosts. Then, amid 
the rhythmic beating of drums and tambourines, 
the clash of cymbals and the sounds of the cornet, 
tinte, harp, viola, sackbut and all kinds of music, 
came four pretty gypsy girls, half dressed in the 
gayest colors and covered with glittering jewelry. 
They sailed into the room, each decorated with 
her professional smile. Truth to say, these girls 
were much painted, but in Persia every lady eee 
on great occasions. The eyebrows and eyelashes 
had been much beantified. A tiny zouave jacket 
of bright satin, embroidered with gold and seed 
pearls, was all the clothing worn above the waist 
The skirts reached to the knee and were much 
bouffe, like those of our opera-dancers, Two of 
the girls wore their pretty tresses in innumerable 
ylaits ; from the end of each plait hung a little 
Pell or asilver coin. The other two allowed their 
magnificent chéevelures of wavy black hair to hang 
in a cascade, which fell far below their waists. As 
to their eyes, it is enough to say that they were 
Persian eyes, The age of the dancers’varied from 
thirteen years to seventeen. 

‘**The dance had no variety. The four young 
ladies spun round in a row, the hands high in air, 
while the fingers were snapped with a sound like 
the playing “of castanets. Now and then the 
dancers would make what children call ‘a cheese.’ 
Then, while their feet remained motionless, their 
bodies would be swayed and contorted more and 
more rapidly as the music quickened. Then the 
head was bent back till it almost touched the 
ground, the fingers being snapped in time to the 
music, while one girl clashed a pair of cymbals 
(an inch in diameter) between the forefinger and 
thumb of each hand. Meanwhile the musicians 
were singing a Persian love-song with a wild re- 
frain, in which all joined. The scene was a suffi- 
ciently gay one, all taking place 


under a blaze of 


‘His Ex- | 





EWSPAPER, 


light from the chandeliers and carriage-lamps. | 
The girls now danced singly, and a variety of 
posturing was gone through. They balanced full 
glasses and lighted candles ; they stood on their 
heads ; they walked on their hands in procession 
emulating the more difficult attitudes depicted on 
the walls. Then they danced a rather skillful 
scarf-dance. Then their attentions became per- | 
sonal. They would be well rewarded by our hosts, 
but we gave them a few coins, and they retired, 


| smiling and kissing their hands, 


| quet of a hundred dishes. 


| night of it. The 











usual Persian ban- 
Dinner for four, food 
for fifty. At eleven o'clock we were allowed to 
depart, leaving our host in the humor to make a 
fountain was still playing ; so 
was the band. The girls were still dancing, the 
lights blazing, the bulbuls still singing.” 


‘Dinner was served—the 


THE ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


A SOLDERING finid composed of a teaspoonful 
of chloride of zine dissolved in two ounces of 
alcohol will not rust or tarnish, and has no bad 
smell, 

An Anstralian has invented an electrical] ma- 
chine-gun which he claims is capable of firing 120 | 
rounds every few seconds from any position and | 
in any direction. 


Since the establishment, four months ago, of the 
Odessa Bacteriological Station, 322 patients from | 
all parts of the Empire have been treated for 
hydrophobia, by Dr. Gamalea, on the Pasteur sys- 
tem. Of these seven died subsequent to their dis- 
missal from the institute. 


Mock-1ron is the name given +o an alloy for 
filling blow-holes, etc., in castings. It is made of 
one part bismuth, two parts antimony and nine 
parts lead. This has the property of expanding, in 
cooling, so that a hole filled with the melted alloy 
will not show any cracks, and the plug will be 
tight. 

THE newly patented Marshall telephone is said 
to be all that is claimed for it. Its construction is 
novel, no magnet or diaphragm being used ; but 
depending for its acoustic interpretation of "elec- 
tric pulsations upon the alternate cohering and 
separation of sheets of ordinary tinfoil and paper, 
arranged as a condenser. Its cost of manufacture 
is only a few cents, 


A MIXTURE to erase grease-spots : Equal parts of 
strong ammonia-water, ether and alcohol form a 
valuable cleaning compound. Pass a piece of blot- 
ting - paper under the grease-spot, moisten a 
sponge, first with water, to render it ‘ greedy,” 
then with the mixture, and rub with it the spot. | 
In a moment it will be dissolved, saponified and 
absorbed by the sponge and blotter. 


A SUBSTANCE resembling celluloid may be made 
from potatoes by peeling them, and, after soaking 
in water, impregnating with eight parts of sul- 
phuric acid, then drying and pressing between 
sheets of blotting - paper. In France pipes are 
made of this substance scarcely distinguishable 
from meerschaum. By subjecting the mass to 
great pressure a substance can be made of it rival- 
ing ivory in hardness, 





AccorDInG to Dr. Geneuil, solanine is an effica- 
cious substitute furmorphine. It is prepared from 
potatoes by boiling the yonng shoots in water, | 
slightly acidulated with sulphuric acid, and adding 
ammonia to the warm decoction, It can also be 
obtained from the peelings of very young or very 
old potatoes. It was first employed by Jules | 
Clarus, of Leipsic, in 1859, but has never been 
used to any great extent. 

A PpIANo with case made entirely of paper is a 
recent German production. As it is described, the 
color is a creamy white ; the tone is reported to be 
characterized by sweetness rather than loudness, 
the sound emitted, unlike the short, broken note 
of the ordinary piano, being soft, full and slightly 
continuous, somewhat resembling that of the or- 
gan. This modification of tone, which must be 
considered an attractive feature, is attributed to 
the evenness of texture of the compressed. paper. | 


Accorp1nG to Dr. 
to harden the neck and feet and 
sensitiveness to prevent taking cold. 
by daily blowing a stream of cool air, 


Brown-Sequard, one has only 
destroy their 
This is done 
by means of 


| an elastic bag, upon the neck, and by immersing | 


the feet in cool water. The air is at first only 
slightly cool, but is each day made colder, until 
the neck can stand an arctic blast with impunity. 
The feet are immersed in water which is at first at 
a temperature of about 90° F., and this is gradually 
reduced to 38° F, 

A BirMincuam firm has recently patented a 
handy pocket-case. It consists of a little metal 
case, 3°4 inches in length, 2%¢ inches in width and 
linch in depth, and within this narrow compass 
are neatly packed a compress for stanching blood, 
an isinglass plaster, 8 feet of antiseptic bandages, 
a roll of tape for tightly binding a bleeding limb 
to stop the flow, a small bottle of ammonia to be 
applied in the case of venomous bites, a sheet of 
waxed silk, and some safety and surgical pins for 
securing bandages. 


L¥ADVILLF is in a wild craze over a new electric 
indicator that is used to determine the location, 
from surface observations, of underground min- 
eral bodies. It is the invention of a prominent 
electrician of Boston, and is constructed upon the 
theory that the strong electric currents known to 
be induced by large mineral bodies can be utilized 
to locate the latter. The machine is a simple af- 
fair, consisting of electrodes which connect with 
batteries in a box containing an electric needle. 
The influence of the electric subterrranean cur- 
rents upon the needle is supposed to indicate the 
presence of an ore body. 


DEATH-ROLL OF THE WEEK. 


DeceMBER 24TH—In New York city, Professor 
Charles Short, of Columbia College, aged 65 vears, 
December 26th—In Brooklyn, N. Y., Captain Chris- 
tian Encke, Thirty-ninth New York Volunteers ; 
in New York, Shepard F. Knapp, well-known in 
sporting circles, aged 60 vears. December 27th 
In New York, Ashbel H. Barney, ex-President of 
the Northern Pacitie Railroad, etc., aged 70 years. 
December 28th—In New York, Edmund O'Flaherty 
(‘* William Stuart”), dramatic critic and theatri- 
cal manager, aged 65 years; in Baltimore, Md., 
ex-Congressman William Kimmel, aged 74 years. 
December 29th —In Brooklyn, N. Y., James A. 
McMaster, proprietor of the New York Freeman's 
Journal, aged 67 years; in Oakland, Cal., Pedar 
Sather, a we'l-known San Francisco banker. De- 
cember 30th—In New York, General William W. 
Loring ( Loring Pasha), an ex-ofticer of the United 
States, Confederate and Egyptian armies, aged 69 | 
years, 


Springs, where Miss Talmage 


| the weight of the evidence. 
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PERSONAL GOSSIP. 


Austria wants to visit this 
having always longed for a ride on the 


THe Empress of 
country, 
prairies, 
has 
visit 


health, 
able to 


Mr. PaRNELL, who is still in feeble 
resumed work, and expects to be 
Dublin this week. 


Tue Georgia admirers of Henry W. Grady, of 
the Atlanta Constitution, are “booming” him 
for United States Senator. 


CONGRESSMAN Ira Davenrorr and his brother 
have just presented to their native town of Bath, 
N. Y.,an imposing structure for library purposes. 


Dwicut L. Moopy, the evangelist, will spend 
two or three months in Chicago in order to super- 
intend the establishment of the lay training-school, 
for which 250,000 has already been pledged. 


ALLAN E. Dorman, of Richmond, Va., is soon to 
marry Edith Talmage, a daughter of the Brooklyn 
divine. The two first met at White Sulphur 
loitered two seasons, 
extreme Liberal and an 


SENor CARAzo, an 


| ardent supporter of all measures tending to pro- 


mote the advancement and progress of Central 
America, has been elected President of Nicaragua, 


Mr. J. A. Bostwick, of New York, has recently 
given #50,000 to Wake Forest College, North 
Carolina. He had previously presented to the 
College $20,000 in stocks that yield ten per cent. 
interest. 

M. MEtssoniEr, the French artist of world-wide 
fame, has shown such Jack of strength lately that 
his friends fear Jest he may not recover. He 
works a little in his studio, but lacks vigor and 
elasticity. 

Tue ex-Empress Eugenie is livin: in a villa at 
Posilippo, outside Naples, in close retirement. She 
is feeble and much aged. At Rome, Eugenie went 
to the Royal Palace to see the sword carried by 
Napoleon Bonaparte at Marengo. 


Harvarp CoLLEGE will receive ‘some £400,000 
from the will of the late John Q. A. Williams, of 
Boston. The fund is to be used in aiding needy 
and meritorious students, who are to consider 
such aids as debts of honor, and also for the 
library of the college. 

PRESIDENT CLEVELAND is still suffering from 
old-fashioned rheumatism, and was-last week con- 
fined to his room for two or three days, being 
compelled to deny himself to visitors. His physi- 
cians emphatically deny the newspaper reports 
that his condition is one of real danger. 


PRESIDENT Exror of Harvard Coilege, who is 
suffering from overwork, proposes to make an ex- 
tended trip to Europe early in the present year. 
He will stay abroad until next Fall, spending most 
of the time in England as the guest of the emi- 


| nent Englishmen whom he has so often entertained 


at Cambridge. 

Tue Temple Theatre in Philadelphia, owned by 
Mr. W. M Singerly, of the Record, and valued at 
$400,000, was destroyed by fire last week. Two 
firemen were killed during the fire. Mr. Singerly 
subsequently gave the widow of one $500, and 
also gave $250 to have the body of the other 
properly buried. 


A Lonpon dispatch says that Lord Colin Camp- 
bell’s solicitors have applied for a new trial of his 
counter suit for divorce against his wife, on the 
ground that the verdict of the jury was against 
If he fails in this 
effort he will, it is said, take his case before the 
House of Lords for final adjudication. 


QUEEN Vicroria rings the feudal bell in the ears 
of her youngest son-in-law, Prince Henry of Bat- 
tenberg. Prince Henry is not allowed to ‘sleep 
out,” and whenever he happens to be in London 
o’ nights he must catch the fast train for Windsor. 
This excellent mother-in-law, the Queen, is es- 
pecially fond of her latest grandson, Beatrice’s 
first-born. 

Amona the gifts to W. W. Corcoran, the Wash- 
ington philanthropist. on the occasion of the 
eighty-eighth anniversary of his birth, were a 
basket of orchids from Mrs. Cleveland, a bunch 
of exquisite roses, which Mrs. Whitney called 
in person to leave, and nearly a score of flower 
pon from those whom Mr. Corcoran’s bounty 
1a8 assisted. 

TuHoMAS STEVENS, the bicyclist, who is making a 
tour of the world, has reached Japan. At Kin- 
kyng, China, he was stoned by the natives and 
had a narrow escape with his life. At Kingarifoo 
a mob attacked him, broke his bicycle, and but for 
the soldiers, who rescued him, he would have been 
killed. He will probably reach San Francisco 
about the middle of January. 


THE seventy-seventh anniversary of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s birth occurred on December 29th. He at- 
tended early service at the Hawarden Church, and 
during the day was fairly deluged with telegrams 
of congratulation from all parts of the world. He 
was also the recipient of innumerable presents. 
Banquets in honor of the day were given by Lib- 
erals in various parts of England. 


Mr. GeorGe W. Cuiips, of the Philadelphia 
Ledger, distributed $25,000 in Christmas presents. 
All his employes were remembered by presents of 
money. In one case, in filling the envelopes, he 
made a mistake and picked up two $50 notes in- 
stead of one. Looking at the name on the en- 
velope, he said: *‘ Well, he buried a child this 
year. I guess he'll need them both.” It was for 
one of the printers, 

GENERAL LoGaN is the thirteenth member of 
the Forty-ninth Congress to die since it was 
elected, the list including nine Representatives 
and four Senators, among the latter Vice-president 


Hendricks. The Senators are: Miller, of California ; 
Pike, of New Hampshire, and Logan, of [linois, 


The Representatives are : Arnot, Beach and Dowd- 
ney, of New York ; Price and Rankin, of Wiscon- 
sin ; Cole, of Maryland ; ; Hahn, of Louisiana ; Ell- 
wood, of Illinois; and Duncan, of Pennsylvania. 


Ex-Unrrep Sratres MarsHAL Jones, of Chicago, 
told recently of a remark by General Logan, which 
indicated how philosophically he took his defeat 
in the last national election, Logan retired after 
the election to his farm in southern Illinois. Jones 
went down to see him, and while there they got 
to talking about newspapers, when the Gen- 
eral said: ‘There is no use for me to say any- 
thing. Iam not much of a sporting man, but I 
have been around the race-tracks often enough 
to know that the crowd never follows the losing 
horse to the stable. It does not make any differ- 
ence, either, whether his misfortune had come 
from casting a shoe or the breaking of the sulky. 
It is only the winner in whom the crowd has any 
interest.” 














DAKOTA.-—- RT. REV. WILLIAM Db. 


RT. REV. WILLIAM D. WALKER, D.D. 


R T. REV. WILLIAM DAVID WALKER, D. D., 
\ Episcopal Bishop of Northern Dakota, whom 
the President has just appointed a member of the 
Board of Indian Commissioners, vice William T. 
Johnson, resigned, was formerly well-known in 
New York city. He was born here, June 29th, 
1839. For several years he attended the Trinity 
Classical School. He passed an examination for 
Columbia College at the age of sixteen, and en- 
tered that institution, from which he was gradu- 
ated in 1859, taking the degree of B.A., and bear- 
ing off the McVickar prize for an essay on *‘ The 
Evidences of Christianity.” In the Fall of the 
same year he entered the Union Theological Semi- 
nary, New York city, for a divinity course, and 
was graduated in 1862. On the 29th of June of 
that year he was ordained a deacon in the Protest- 
ant Episcopal Church, and was immediately called 
to the rectorship of Calvary Chapel, Twenty-third 
Street. The following year (1863) he was ordained 
to Priest’s Orders ; and in 1871 he erected a new 
chureh-building on the opposite side of the street, 
at a cost of $130,000, and finished it without a 
dollar of indebtedness. It was not only a house of 
worship, but a practical institution of enlighten- 
ment—embracing a reading-room, a sewing-school 
for girls, and a day-school for small children. He 
also organized several Guilds for visiting the 
sick, poor and needy, and a number of schools, 
Bible classes, etc. The parish developed under 
the active ministry of Rev. Mr. Walker, bringing 
into the fold 500 communicants and from 500 to 
600 Sunday-school scholars; and, upon quitting 
the charge, he left in the 
church-treasury an endowment 





WALKER, 
AND MEMBER OF THE BOARD OF [INDIAN 


iH. 


BISHOP OF NOTHERN DAKOTA, 
COMMISSIONERS. 


THE NEW BUILDING OF THE Y. M.C. A., 
RICHMOND, VA. 


QINCE that terrible day in April, 1865, when 
h two-thirds of the business portion of Rich- 
mond, Va., was destroyed by fire, and property 
valued at millions of dollars was swept hopelessly 
away, a wonderful change has come over the scene 
of desolation. The waste places have all disap- 
peared, and practically a new city has arisen from 
the ashes of the old, Not only have the old deso- 
lations been repaired, but the city has expanded 
at an amazing rate, especially in its more westerly 
portion, What was literally ‘‘old fields” a few 
years ago has now become the fashionable quarter 
for residences. Then the Baptist Seminary, or 
Richmond College, was considered ‘‘out in the 
woods.” It is now in close proximity to the homes 
of prosperous and opulent merchants. Property 
has advanced one hundred per cent. in less than 
ten years, and fine residences, large public-schod! 
structures, grand churches, etc., have risen in 
splendid proportions on every side. 

A notable building has just been erected ina 
locality which used to be designated as ‘‘ up- 
town,” but must now be called ‘‘down-town” 
the new building for the use of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, situated at the northeast 
corner of Main and Sixth Streets, On the oppo- 
site corner of the street is the Second Baptist 
Church, and on the corner of the square above it 
is the Second Presbyterian Church, the Rev. Dr. 
Hoge’s, The credit of the erection of the new 
hall for the Young Men’s Christian Association 
must be ascribed chiefly to the ladies of Richmond, 


| 





fund of $17,500 for the sup- 
port of the church and its 
work, During his rectorship 
of twenty-one years at Calvary 
Chapel, Mr. Walker received 
many tempting calls to other 
churches, but he declined them 
all, until 1888, when the House 
of Bishops elected him Bishop 
of Northern Dakota. 

Since he was first ordained 
for the ministry, Bishop Walker 
has had conferred on him the 
degree of M.A. by Columbia 
College, in 1862; that of D.D. 
by Racine College, in 1883 ; and 
that of Sacre Theologie Doctor 
by Columbia College, in 1884, 
Since Bishop Walker became 
the head of the Church in 
Northern Dakota, religion and 
civilization have advanced with 
rapid strides. He found only 
four churches there when he 
took charge. Since then he has 
aided in the erection of eleven 
others, making in all fifteen. 

The Episcopal Church in 
Dakota has been most for- 
tunate in securing such an 
earnest worker in the cause 
of religion, civilization and 
humanity as Bishop Walker. 
The Indian has in him a true 
and powerful friend. His re- 
cent visit to Washington was 
made in behalf of a starving 
tribe in his bishopric, Bishop 
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for they were largely instrumental in furthering 
this, as every other good work, by taking the ini- 
tiative to raise the money for its erection. The 
fine structure fronts 60 feet on Main by 124 feet 
on Sixth Street. It is built of stretcher bricks 
in red mortar, on a foundation of granite, with 
courses of Ohio stone and ornamental terra-cotta, 
The 
ing-rooms, a bowling-alley and commodious gym- 
nasium, the greater part of which extends to the 
second-floor level. The first floor an 
entrance-hall, a reception-room, parlor, library, 
reading-room, ete. A wide stairway leads to the 
second story, which is divided into class and com- 
mittee boys hall 
which will seat seven hundred persons of both 
The third floor 


embraces 


rooms, reading - room, etc., a 
sexes, and a stage and gallery. 
contains Class-rooms, janitor’s quarters, etc. 
building finished in white pine, with 
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basement contains, besides cellars and dress. | 


The | 


some | 
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HISTORIC LOOKOUT MOUNTAIN. 


HE view of Lookout Mountain on page 365 
forms the complement of our group of ilius- 
| trations of Chattanooga, published with a descrip- 
| tive article two weeks ago. This noble ridge, 
| dominating a broad and beautiful stretch of the 
Valley of ‘the Tennessee River, is famous as the 
scene of one of the most picturesque military con- 
tests in history—the ‘battle above the clouds. 
won by General Hooker on the 24th of November, 
1863, It is about two miles distant from Chatta- 
nooga, and its summit is reached by a five-mile 
climb, The magnificent prospect viewed from 
the Point well repays this effort. From a height 
of 1,600 feet, the visitor looks down upon the 
thrifty young city nestling at the foot of the 
ridge, and over the miles of sunny farmlands 
through which the Tennessee winds its serpentine 








NEW YORK CI?PY.— SCENE IN THE 





STUDIO OF THE 


4 
<Z, 


SCULPTOR LAUNT THOMPSON. 


MODELING THE ESQUESTRIAN STATUE OF GENERAL A. E. BURNSIDE, 
SEE PAGE 366. 


| of the rooms in redwood, The roof is covered with | 


slate. The Association’s old Hall and Library were | 
totally destroyed by fire at the great conflagra- 
tion in April, 1865, 


course. There are falls, cascades, curious rock 
formations, and other points of interest, to be vis- 
ited on the mountain, which in the springtime 
is covered with rhododendron and wild flowers. 
The city is gradually creeping 
closer about Lookout Mountain, 








but the grim old sentinel looks 
just as he did during the war, 
and as he will for ages and ages 
to come, 


MRS. CLEVELAND’Y 
FORMAL LIFE. 


WASHINGTON letter 
vi says: ‘‘ Doubtless it has 
occurred to few of those who 
have looked with envy upon 
Mrs, Cleveland's high position, 
and the encomiums 80 con- 
stantly passed on her, to real- 
ize how much she had to sa- 
crifice of the innocent pleasures 
natural to so young and hand- 
some a woman, in exchange 
for the fleeting honors and 
really laborious duties of a 
President’s wife. Her asso- 
ciates must necessarily be 
ladies much older than her- 
self, and her partner, if she 
ever dances at all, which would 
only be in a state quadrille in 
opening some specially grand 
ball, must be an elderly man 
of high official station. 

‘*Mrs, Cleveland's partners 
at the state dinners to be given 
during the Winter at the Ex- 
ecutive Mansion are picked 
out for her in advance. Cus- 
tom has ordained that at the 
dinner given to the Cabinet, 
for instance, she must be 
escorted to table by the Secre- 











Walker is one of the. first 
pulpit orators in the Great 
West. 


VIRGINIA. THE NEW BUILDING OF THE YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION, RICHMOND, 
JUST ERECTED BY THE LADIES OF THAT CITY, 


tary of State. 
“When the Justices of the 
United States Supreme Court 
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are dining with the President his wite must take 
the arm of the Chief-justice, in going to the 
dining-room, and give him the seat on her right. 

*““When the Diplomatic Corps are the special 
guests at dinner, Mrs. Cleveland will lead the way 
to the dining-room with Mr. Preston, the Minister 
from Hayti, because he is the Dean of the Diplo- 
matic Corps ; 
pacity since 1873, which 1s five years longer than 
any Minister of similar rank—i. e., a Minister 
Plenipotentiary—now in the diplomatic body in 
Washington. Mr. Preston's wife, however, is in 
Europe, and so is the wife of the Portuguese Min- 
ister, whose service here is next in duration to 
that of Mr, Preston ; and as a daughter never on 
state occasions takes the place her father’s wife 
would have were he married, Miss West, the 
British Minister's danghter, cannot be taken by 
the President to table.” 


STATUE OF GENERAL BURNSIDE. 
Ww give on page 364 a picture of the model of 
Launt Thompson's equestrian statue of Gen- 
eral A. E. Burnside, executed for the State of 
Rhode Island, and designed for erection in Pro- 
vidence. The statue represents the distinguished 
soldier as Commander of the Army of the Potomac, 


and embodying as it does the careful modeling of | 


this refined sculptor, is not only a tribute to the 
gallant officer commemorated, but wil! rank as an- 
other evidence that American art is steadily ad- 
vancing to assured eminence and success, 


OF THE WEEK. 
DomeEsTIC. 


Ir is stated that United States Senator Brown of 
Georgia will shortly resign, owing to poor health, 


NEWS 


Ayn old Confederate soldier in Charleston, 8. C., 
has started a fund in aid of the widow of General 
Logan by a contribution of $25. 


THE county judges of the 
stricken counties in Texas report in the aggre- 
gate 27,900 persons in actual need of food and 
clothing. 

GrorGE Hutcutinys, of New Jersey, who died re- 
cently, bequeathed his estate to Henry George, to 
enable him to disse minate his works on social and 
political cconomy ; but Mr. George, having heard 
that the widow of the testator had been left penni- 
less, has declined the bequest in her favor. 


Tue latest financial scheme is proposed by Con- 
gressman Scott, of Pennsylvania, in the shape of a 
Bill to dispose of the Treasury surplus. He would 
deposit these millions in the national banks of the 


= : | Capital not needed. 
having been here in his present ca- | 


} cent. upon future 


How to Save Money. 


WHEREVER you live, you should write to HALLETT 
& Co., Portland, Maine, and learn about work that 
you can do while living at your own home, at a 
profit of at least from $5 to $25 and upwards di aily. 
Some have made over $50 in a day. All is new. 
Either sex. All ages. Hallett & Co. will start you, 
All particulars free. Send 
along your address at once, and all of the above 
will be proved to you. Nothing li ke it ever known 
to workingmen. 


AN INSURANCE NEW YEAR. 


Tue New Year's greeting of the MuruaLt RE 
SERVE FunpD Lire AssocraTion, in another page of 
this paper, means a great deal to a great many peo 
je. To those members of the Association who 
a performed their contracts and kept up their 
payments regularly for the past five years, it means 
a reduction of future premiums equal to one-third 
of the entire amount already paid; to later mem 
bers of the Association, a reduction of fifty per 
premiums; to the old “level 
premium " companies that the opposition has come 
to stay, and to the public at large insurance at 
living rates. These points are stated in clear and 
simple terms, which anybody can understand, and 
illustrate characteristics of the Association and its 
management which are plain, simple and straight 
forward. In this policy is one of the causes of its 
unparalleled success and of its hold upon the 
public confidence. These figures are full of sug 
gestion to the old-style companies, and indicate 
a necessity of radical changes in the methods of 
business, as life insurance may prove to be 2 pro- 
gressive science. 


CHARLES H. FuLLER's * ADVERTISERS’ GUIDE TO 
LEADING NEwsPAPeERsS”’ is a convenient and handy 
manual whose scope and purpose are fully indi- 
cated by its title. The day and usefulness of the 
mammoth directories and annuals seem to be pass- 
ing. and to many of the most energetic and pro- 
gressive advertisers these smaller volumes are 
much more acceptable. Mr. Fuller's location in 
Chicago gives him exceptional advantages for 


| serving those advertisers who wish to reach the 


twenty drought- | 


| tained elsewhere. 


Western trade. 


E. DuncAN SNIFFEN, Advertising Agent, 3 Park 
Row, New York, inserts advertisements in all 
first-class Newspapers and Magazines with more 
promptness and at lower prices than can be ob- 
He gives special attention to 


| Ww riting and setting up adve rtisements in the most 


—— centres of trade, subject to the call of the | 


Jnited States Treasurer, the banks to pay interest 
at ‘‘not less” than two per cent. a year. 
way, Mr. Scott thinks, instead of being locked up 
in the Treasury vaults, the surplus would be at 
the command of the people. 


ForEIGN. 


>is still vigor- 


Tue Irish “ Plan of Campaign 
Nationalist 


ously prosecuted by some of the 
leaders. 

Tue Madagascar Government has made ar- 
rangements for the payment of the French indem- 
nity of $2,000,000, and the French will evacuate 
Tamatave some time this month. 


CARDINAL TaSCHEREAU and the Roman Catholic 
clergy have expressed themselves as determined to 
drive the Order of the Knights of Labor out of 
the Church in Canada, and their threats of ex- 
communication promise to accomplish the purpose 
for which they were made. 

THE recent severe snowstorms in Germany were 
attended by an appalling loss of life. Many trav- 
elers were overtaken by the storm. Fifty bodies 
have been found in Saxony, thirty in Thuringia, 
and forty in Southern Germany. It ig estimated 
that the total loss to life will be nearly 200. 


In this | 


Tue St Petersburg Academy of Sciences has re- | 


ceived information of the successful termination 
of the labors of the Russian expedition which has 


been foi two years exploring the region around / 


the month of the Lena River, in Eastern Siberia, 
and the new Siberian Islands, where the Jeannette 
expedition came to grief. 

Mr. GLapstoxe, replying to a letter criticising 
John Bright's action on the Irish Question, says: 
‘There is only one reason why I remain silent. 
After my former relations with that distinguished 
man, and the kind and loyal aid he so often gave 
me, I do not mean, if I can avoid it, to write or 
speak one word that could possibly give him pain.” 


SENA rOR STANFORD'S STOCK FARM. 


Tue Washington correspondent of the Philadel- 

hia Times says : ‘‘ Senator Stanford's new Wash- 
ington stable, when entirely finished, will be one 
of the handsomest at the national capital. The 
many millions which this man possesses enable 
him to have as many hobbies as ie pleases ; and, 
next to his favorite university, his pride is in high- 
steppers. It is said that he has now more money 
invested in thoroughbred stock than any other man 
in the United States. On his Palo Alta ranch, a 
magnificent affair of its kind, seventy miles from 
San Francisco, several hundred of the best brood 
mares in the country are kept in a style commen- 
surate with their owner’s wealth and their own 
pedigree. In addition to this, there are at least 
two thousand colts, always increasing in numbers 
as the seasons fly, and kept down to what might 
be termed a usable number by frequent sales in 
the principle cities. Probably no other man in 
the country devotes more time or money to the 
study of the scientific improvement of horseflesh. 
His last year’s sales amounted to over $300,000, an 
average of over $500 a colt. 

“As anevidence of what the Senator’s stock 
farm can produce, it is cited that the pair of mag- 
nificent blacks which he usually drives at Wash- 
ington could not be purchased for $50,000. Se “p- 
arately, or as a pair, Mr. Stanford values each 
animal at more than half that figure, and his im- 
mense wealth would enable him to procure a finer 
pair, if he was at all dissatisfied with what he has. 
One roadster, of which he is particularly fond and 
for which he haa refused a cool $30,000 twice, has 
a private record of 2:15. One wonld naturally 
fancy that, with all these horses, the Senator would 
frequently force them to their utmost speed ; but 
this he rarely does. His fastest gait when driv- 
ing is not above four minutes, and Le is averse to 
racing with those he meets on the road,” 


| somewhat of a bore. * Oh, 
doubt of that,” 








attractive manner, and guarantees entire satisfac- 
tion. In all his dealings, he is honorable and 
prompt. Send for his catalogue of first-class ad- 
vertising mediums. Mailed free. 


FUN. 


Tue dresses of an actress strike a Western paper 

s ** poems, and very short poems at that.’’— Buffalo 
Courier. 

A FASHION item says shoes are the same as in the 
Spring. They are a little more worn, however.— 
Lowell Courier. 

A PHYSICIAN Says : “Tf a child don’t thrive on 
fresh milk, boil it.” This is too severe. Why not 
spank it ~ Hartford Times. 

Aw exchange says “ kind words are never lost.’ 
But your wife sometimes mislays them until x 
wants another "ew bonnet.— Yonkers Statesman. 


Cuicaco Damser—-‘Isn’t that moon too lovely 
for anything?’ Boston Maiden Ye-es, it is rather 
nice ; but you should see the moon in Boston.”’ 
Chicago Rambler. 

Sue (looking over the bill of fare)—‘*‘ Am I to have 
carte blanche, Charlie?’ Charlie—‘* Why, yes; take 
carte blanche if you like, but I prefer something 
solid.”—New York Sun. 


You can always tell a man who has once been a 
clerk in a hotel, says an exchange. Our experiance 
has always been that you can’t tell him much. He 
thinks he knows it all.—Somerville Journal. 


your dog yet, 
I'm going to call him 
That's not very compli- 

‘It'h all right ; he won't 
~ Tidbits. 


“Have you named 
Johnny?’ Son—* Yes, thir; 
after you.” Father —* 
mentary, my son."’ Son 
know enough to care.”’ 


FATHER — 


RueEumatism, neuralgia and gout are speedily 
cused by SaLvaTrion OIL, the great pain cure, 

He had not slept for twenty-four hours, coughing 
all the time. A dose of Dr. BuLL’s Coueu Syrup 
broke his cough, and he siept quietly all night. 


“INDEED, it happened in less time than it takes 
me to tell it,” said the lady, who was considered 
I haven't the least 
teplied her patient and truthful 
listener.— Yonkers Statesman. 


BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES 
FOR COUGHS, COLDS AND HOARSE 


ARE not new and untried, but have been tesicd for 
generations, and have attained high rank among 
the staple remedies of the age. 25 cents a box. 


A HANDSOME XMAS PKESENT. 


No one in Chicago will have a more thorough and 
agreeable Xmas surprise than Charles O. Ekholm, 
a young Swede, Art Amateur, living at 153 Town- 
send Street. He had been notified that his one-fifth 
of ticket in The Louisiana State Lottery, that drew 
the First Capital Prize of $75,000 in the November 
drawiug,was successful, and in due time the $15,000 
was placed in his hands. 

This luck came to the right door, as with this 
money Mr. Ekholm will complete his art studies, 
He is full of praise of the handsome way he has 
been treated by The Louisiana State Lottery Com- 


makes it doubly grateful.— Chicago (/il.) Staals Zei- 
tung, December 22, 1886. 


NO WELL-REGULATED household should be with- 
out a bottle of ANngostura Brirrers, the world- 
renowned appetizer and invigorator. 
counterfeits. Ask your grocer or druggist for the 
genuine article, manufactured by Dr. J. G. B. Stg- 
GERT & Sons. as. ae 

Buarre's Prius.—Great English Gout and Rheum- 
atic Remedy. Oval box, 4; round, 14 Pills. At 
all druggists’. 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 


Mrs. Winstow's Sootaine Syrup should always 
be used for children teething. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind volic, and is the best remedy for diarrha@a. 

Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


M’f’r of Meerschaum 
0. WEI Pipes, Smokers’ Arti- 
cles, ete., wholesale and retail. 
Repairing done. Circular free. 
399 B’ way, N.Y. Factories, 69 
Walker st.. & Vienna, Austria, 
Sterling Silver-mounted Pipes, 
etc., made in newest designs, 


PIRST PRIZE MEDAL, 
Vimvwa, 1873. 











} pany, and of his luck coming just before Christmas | 


Jest CREERYSe 


___ | RICH SILKS, VELVETS, | 
Plushes, Dress am 
LACES, INDIA SHAWLS, 
Furs, Hosiery, Gloves, 
| UPHOLSTERY GOODS, 
SUITS AND WRAPS, 
Housekeeping Goods; Eto. 


| 4ll Grades of Goods Manufactured. 


Prompt ATTENTION GIVEN TO MAIL AND 
EXPRESS ORDERS. 


BROADWAY S118. 


NEW YORK. 





Dn. Kennedy's Favorite Remedy 


Is adapted to both sexes and 
all ages, and while it is a cure 
\ for Kidney and Liver Com- 
plaints, it is no less efficacious 
in purifying the blood, asin 
Scrofula and kindred diseases. 
Liver Complaints, Constipa- 
tion and 


Dyspepsia 


Are cured by Dr. D. Kennedy’s 
Favorite Remedy. “I have 
been a sufferer from Dyspep- 
sia for ten years,’ —, Mr. 
John Elting, of Hudson, N. Y. 
;‘*Some one advised me o use 
Dr. Kennedy’s Favorite Rem- 
Bedy, which I did. I have now 
gained flesh, and feel better 
than I have in years, and have 
no symptoms of my old com- 
plaint. *” W.S. Melius, 69 Harrison St., New York, 
says: “I have used Dr. David Kenne dy’ s Favorite 
Remedy for 


Indigestion and Dizziness, 


To which I was subject at times, and know from 
experience that it is worthy of all that can be —_ 
of it for disotders of that kind."’ Conductor B. 

Trowbridge, of the Harlem R. R., says: “I oad 





| Dr. Kennedy’s Favorite Remedy for Dyspepsia and 


derangement of the Liver, and can say with em- 


| phasis that it always affords prompt and complete 


relief. It is thorough in its effec ts, never produc- 
ing the slightest disagreeable or sickening sensa- 
tion.” $1; 6 for $5. Prepared by 


Dr. D. KENNEDY, RONDOUT, N.Y. 


EALE’S HONEY 


OF HOREHOUND AND TAR, 
A Wonderful Cure tor Coughs and Colds, 
Bronciitis, Consumption, Croup and 


Colds where other remedies have failed. 
Keep in readiness. 3 sizes—25c.. 50¢., 
$1. Of all druggists. Beware of 
counterfeits. 





PIKE’S TOOTHACHE DROPS cure in One Minute. | 


} GERM AN CORN REMOVER kills (: rus & Bunions. 





Beware of | 











Thoroughly cleanse the blood, which is the 
fountain of health, by using Dr. Pierce’s Gold- 


en Medical Discovery, and good digestion, a 
fair skin, buoyant spirits, vital strength, and 
soundness of constitution will be established. 

Golden Medical Discovery cures all humors, 
from the common pimple, blotch, or eruption, 
to the worst Scrofula, or blood-poison. Es- 
pecially has it proven its efficacy in curing 
Salt-rheum or Tetter, Fever-sores, Hip-joint 
Disease, Scrofulous Sores and Swellings, En- 
larged Glands, and Eating Ulcers. 

Golden Medical Discovery cures Consump- 
tion (which is Scrofula of ‘the Lungs), by its 
wonderful blood-purifying. invigorating, and 
nutritive properties. For Weak Lungs, Spit~ 
ting of Blood, Shortness of Breath, Bronchitis, 
Severe Coughs, Asthma, and kindred affec- 
tions, it is a sovereign remedy. It promptly 
cures the severest Coughs. 

For Torpid Liver, Biliousness, or “ Liver 
Complaint.” Dyspepsia, and Indigestion, it is 
an unequalled remedy. Sold by druggists. 


DR. PIERCE’S PFLUETS — Anti- 
Bilious and Cathartic, 
“Se. | a a vial. by drvewiste. 


"Batchelor s Celebrated Hair Dye. 
K.TALLIDSUED 1831, 
Best in the wor 4. 

Ha: miess! Reliable! In. 
siumnianeous! No d isap- 
pointment, no ridiculous 
tints , remedies the ill ef- 
fects ‘of bad dyes; leaves 
the hair soft and beautiful 
Black or Brown, Ex- 
planatory circulars sent 
ostpaid in sealed enve. 
lopes, on xpplication, men. 
tioning this paper. Sold 
by all druggists. Applied 
by experts at 


Batchelar's Wig Factory, 


20 Mast 10thSt., N.Y. Ong. 
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lactated Food 


Physician’s Favorite 
FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 


Leading Physicians of all schools and 
sections voluntarily testify to its superior 
merit as 


The Most NOURISHING, Most PALATABLE, 
Most ECONOMICAL, of all Prepared Foods. 

150 MEALS for an Infant for $1.00. 
EASILY PREPARED. 

t= A valuable pamphlet on “* The 


At Druggists—25c., 0c., $1. 
Nutrition of 


Infants and Invalids,” sent free on application 
WELLS, 


21ICHARDSON & Co., Burlingtore Vt 


NLY FOR 


z i Moth Patches, Freckles and Tan, 


Use Perry’s Motu AND FRECKLE 
Lotion, it is reliable. 

For PIMPLES on the FACE, 
Blackheads and Fleshwormas, 
ask your druggist for PrErRyY’s 
COMEDONE AND PimPpLe REMEDY, 
the Infallible Skin Medicine. 

Send for circular. 

Brent Goop & Co., 57 Murray St., 
New Yor ke 


SICK HEADACH 


Positively Dore b 


if these Little 
° ‘ The etal 
ITTLE 




















ress frcin Dyspepsia, 

ER ned and T 
Hearty Eating. A per 
fect femedy or Diezi 
ness, Nausea, Drowsi 
ness, Bad Taste in th 
Mouth, Coated Tongue. 
IP ain in the Side, &c. 
They regulate the Bow. 
els and ‘prevent Consti: 
ey: Piles. The smallest and easiest to take. 
pes one = adose. 40inavial, Purely a. 

ice 25 cents. 6vialsby mailfor$1 

SA CARTER REDICINE CO., Prop'’rs, New Yorke 


Errs Ss 


GRATEFUL— COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


EDsSsOn 


Electric Family Batteries, 


Rheumatism, Pa- 
ralysis, Nervous- 
THEE ness, Neuralgia, 
Premature De- 

ELECTRIC line, Bladder 
co. 4 Troubles, Lum- 

i , bago, Heart Trou- 
bles, Sciatica, 
Lack of Energy, 
ro Ry etc. 
quickly and per- 
mauently cured at 
home. Our Edson 
Gem at $3, our 
“Edson Acme” 
No.lat $6,and our 
“Edson Acme” 
No.2 at $10,are the 
best family Elec- 
tric Batteries in 
theworld ,andany 
chiid can use them. 
Our new Electric Body Sponge and improved Gal- 
vanic Fcot-plate with each Battery. One of our Bat- 
teries in your home will save many hours of suffer- 
ing and many dollars for medicine. For nervous- 
ness we make the best electric appliance in the 
world. Electro-medical Machines for physicians 
from $20 to $200. Send Registered or P, O. Order. 

Catalogue on application. 


TxL E ELE CTRIC Co., 
or the Liquor Habit 


DRUNKENNES Positively Cured 


In any of its stages. All desire or ovaving for stim- 
ulants entirely removed. Medicine can be given 
without knowledge of the patient, by placing it in 
coffee, tea or urticles of fod Cures guaranteed. 
Send for particulars. GOLDEN SPECIFIC CoO., 
185 Race Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


"von RHEUMATISM 


GOUT, Gravel, Diabetes. Speedy relief; harm: 
less ; infallible; 4 day s’cure, French Vegetable Sali- 
cylates—box, $1. Books free ; thousands authentic 
references. L. A. Paris & Co., General Agents, 
50 ) Beaver  St., , New York. 


Golden Hair Wash 


This preparation, free from all objectionable 
qualities, will, after a few applications, turn the 
hair that Golden Color or Sunny Hue so universally 
sought after and admired. The best in the world. 
$1 per bottle; six for $5. R. T. BELLCHAMBERS, 
Importer of fine Human Hair Goods, 

317 SIXTH AVENUE, New York. 


DLEINWAY 


The Standard Pianos of the World! 


The Largest Establishment in Existence. 
Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York. 





733 Broadway, N. Y. 




















Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites 


THE BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. Cures all Weaknesses and Nervous Derangements, 
Used by all Physicians, Daveawrs on x Mau, 61. 566 WEST TWENTY-FIFTH ST., NEW YORK. 
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A Common Cold 


is often the beginning of serious affec- 
tions of the Throat, Bronchial Tubes, 
and Lungs. Therefore, the importance of 
early and effective treatment cannot be 
overestimated. Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 
my always be relied upon for the speedy 
cure of a Cold or Cough. 

Last 


severe 


IT was attacked with a 
Cold, which, by neglect and fre- 
quent exposures, became worse, finally 
settling on my lungs. A terrible cough 
soon followed, accompanied by pains in 
the chest, from which I suffered intensely. 
After trying various remedies, without 
obtaining relief, I commenced taking 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, and was 


Speedily Cured. 


I am satisfied that this remedy saved my 
life. —Jno. Webster, Pawtucket, R. I. 

I contracted a severe cold, which sud- 
denly developed into Pneumonia, present- 
ing dangerous and obstinate symptoms. 
My physician at once ordered the use of 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. His instructions 
were followed, and the result was a rapid 
and permanent cure.—H. E. Simpson, 
Rogers Prairie, Texas. 

Two vears ago I suffered from a severe 
Cold which settled on my Lungs. I con- 
sulted various physicians, and took the 
medicines they prescribed, but received 
only temporary relief. A friend induced 
me to try Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. After 
tuking two bottles of this medicine I was 
cured. Since then I have given the Pec- 
toral to my children, and consider it 


ihe Best Remedy 


fer olds, Coughs, and all Throat and 
Lung diseases, ever used in my family.— 
Robert Vanderpool, Meadville, Pa. 

Some time ago T took a slight Cold, 
which, being neglected, grew worse, snd 
settled on my lungs. IT hada hacking 
cough, and was verv weak. Those who 
knew me best considered my life to be 
in great danger. I continued to suffer 
until I commenced using Ayer’s Ph med 
Pectoral. Less than one bottle of this val- 
uable medicine cured me, and I feel that 
I owe the preservation of my life to its 
curative powers.— Mrs. Ann Lockwood, 
Akron, New York. 

Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral is considered, 
here, the one great remedy for all diseases 
of the throat and Jungs, and is more 
in demand than any other medicine of its 
J. F. Roberts, Magnolia, Ark. 


January 


ciass,. — 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Bold by Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 





NO GENTLEMAN 


who has once shaved 


wie A 







YANKEE | 
ever enti 
It todlane the 
-— = beard, > Se 
MANCHESTER ¢ conn, ts lather is 
LLIAMS. heavy and does not 
Wa &BR 5, dry on the face. It 






VANKEE ‘SOAP, 












CHEMISTS AND APOTHECARIE y 
ves cad the pont cilead has no equal. Ali 
~~ i Drucgists keep it. 
Avoid Imitations. 


Trial sa ang by 

Mail, 12 cts. 

, 2ae J, . Williams Co,, 
= : - Glastonbury, Conn. 

Sumdele Wrrta TAMS & Bros., Manchester, 1840. 


THE MIKAD 











For ten cents 
in stamps we 


will send a 
book contain- 
ing: First, the complete words of the Mikado; 
Second, the music of all the best songs: Third, 


etchings of all the characters in the opera. These 
facts make it the best Mikado book published, but 
we send with it ten beautiful chromo cards besides, 
not defaced by havivg advertisements printed on 
the pictures MACK PUBLISHING CO., 
528 & 530 Washington St., New York. 


POR ALL. $30a week and expenses 
WORK:::: Outfit worth $5 and particulars 
free. PO. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine. 


For a check for $20 we will 
EWSPAPER print a ten-line advertise- 
ment in One Million issues 

of leading American News- 

RTISING papers, and complete the 


work within ten days. This 
is at the rate of only one-fifth of a cent a line, for 
1.000 Circulation! The advertisement will appear 
in buta single issue of any paper, and consequently 
will be placed before One Million different new spa- 
per purchasers—or Five Mitiion Reapers, if it is 
true, as is sometimes stated, that every newspaper 
is looked at by five persons on an average. Ten 
lines will accommodate about seventy-five words. 
Address with copy of advertisement and check, or 
send 30 cents for book of 176 pages. 
GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., 10 Spruce Sr., 


NOTICE GREAT FALL IN PRICES. 


New York. 







"=~ 
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Skates at 75c., $1, $1.25, $1.75, $2, $2.50. $3, etc. 
Cc. RECHT, 183 Bowery, New York. 


obtained. H.W. T. JENNER, 
PATENT Six: Att'y, Washington,D C. 
Charges moderate, Cir's free, 


BIG OFFER, Zo introduce them, wo 


To introduce them, we will 
*CIVE AWAY 1,000 Self- 
Operating Washing Machines. I 
one, send us your name, P. O. and express of- 


you want 
fice at once. THE NATIONAL CO., 28 Dey St., aN, N.Y. 


HABIT. 
30 day:. paints treatmen 
or medicines ex wenn, 
ears qotablishe 
©. Marsh, Quinev. aN 









AMONTH. Agents wanted. 90 best sell- 
ing articles in the world. 1 sample free. 
Ve UU A dress JAY BRONSON, Detroit, , Mich. 





Sure cure tn 10 8 





FRANK LESLIE'S LLUSTR, ATED NEWSPAPER. 


THE 
-GREATAMERICAN 


Good News 


-TO— 


LADIES! 


Get up Orders for our CELEBRATED TEAS and 
COFFEES, and secure a beautiful MOSS ROSE or 
GOLD-BAND CHINA TEA-SET (44 pieces), our 
own importation. One of these beautiful c hina tea 
sets given away to the party sending an order for 
$25. This is the greatest inducement ever offered. 
Send in your orders and enjoy a cup of GOOD TEA 
or COFFEE, and at the same time procure a HAND- 
SOME CHINA TEA-SET. No hemtue. Good Teas, 
30c., 35c. and 40c. per Ib. Excellent Teas, 50c. and 60c., 
and very best from 65c. to 9c. When ordering, be 
sure and mention what kind of Teas you want— 
whether Oolong, Mixed, Japan, Imperial. Young 
Hyson, Gunpowder or English Breakfast. We are 
the oldest and mages Tea Company in the business. 
The reputation of our house requires no comment. 
N. B.—We have just imported some very fineW HITE 
GRANITE DINNER SETS, 115 pieces, which we give 
away — Tea and Coffee orders of $40 and up- 
war For full particulars address 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 


31 and 33 Vesey Street, 
P.O P. O. Box 289 


ComPaNy 





Spratts Patent 


DOC CAKES, 


Poultry, Pigeon 
c & Cattle Foods, 
2 SI HORSE CONSTITUTION 
wtrairie Meat Crissel 
Oo 


Celebrated Dog and 
igeon Soaps, 


NONE ARE 





‘STAM 
For Sale be all First-class Grocers and 


Dealers in oof eg es Supplies. 
The Original Eng ish Dog & Peultry’ edicines 
ALE BY ALI DRUGGISTS. 
Factory, 2 239-245 E. 56th St., New York. 
Circulars Post Free on Application. 
DOWN TOWN DEPOT, 18 SO. WILLIAM ST. 


JOHN F, STRATTON’S 
Royal Mouth Harmonicas, 















10 Holes, SILVER REEDS. 





10 Holes, SILVER REEDS. 
JOHN F. STRATTON, 


Importer and Wholesale Dealer in all Kinds of 
Musical Merchandise, 
49 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


N. B.—With the exception of Brass Instruments 
no goods sold at retail. 
a) ae for a Catalogue. 


¥1OUX CITY, IOWA. 


Parties who neglected toinvest in Kansas City 
and Minneapolis real estate at the proper time 
and missed it, have now another opportu- 
nity in Sioux City. Those who did invest in 
Kansas City and Minneapolis and consequently 
enriched themselves, are invited to inspect the 

Coming City of the West. Send for circulars, 
Address JOHN PIERCE, Sec'y, Sioux City, Iowa. 





E WANT YOU! 3} *c:nersetic man 

or woman needing 

profitable employment to represent us in every 

county, Salary $75 per month and expenses, or a 

commission on sales if preferred. Goods staple. 
Every one buys. Outfit and particulars Free 

STANDARD SILVERW ARE CoO., BOSTON, MASS. 


FSTERBROOK'S S355 


PENS. 
Leading Nos,: 048, 14, 130, 135, 333, 161, 
For Sale by all Stationers. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 
Works: Camden, N, J, 26 John St., New Yorke 





DYKE'S BEARD RUXIN 





Forces heavy Mustache. onl 
on bald heads in 20 t >; days. "howe 
other remedy, 2or 3 Pkgs, 
nea the work. We ~ prove it or forfeit 
Sten om. Pr wealed and 
cls. amps oF iTH MFO. ee PALATINE, A 





are sending out 10,000 can get one, ex- 

sample CASKETS of prose paid, by giv- 

our SILVERWARE to tng your postofiice 

secure new nts. xpress address 

Te ddressing WaALLINGE FORD allingford,Ct, 
PIUM HABIT solitons 

or self-denial. Pay when cured. Handsome book 


free. DRK.C.-. WEATHERBY, Kansas City, Mo 


NEW YORK, } 





BLOOM OF YOUTH 


Every Lely dy desir sires to a to be | considered 
hentoone he mostimportant adjunct 
to perfect beauty is a clear, smooth, soft 
and beautiful skin. Ladies afflicted 
with Tan, Freckles, Rough or Discolored 
Skin and other Blemishes, should lose 
no time in applying this old established 
and delightful Toilet preparation. 
It will immediately obliterate all such 
imperfections and is perfectly harmless. 
It_ has been chemically analysed by 
the Board of Health of New York City, 
and pronounced entirely free from any 
materialinjurious to the health or skin, 
Price, 75 Cents Per Bottle. 


Sold b Drugzists and Fancy Goods 
"Dealers Everywhere. 


Wigs 


LL! 


BIBB’S Celebrated Original 
BALTIMORE 
race HEATERS 


To warm upper and lower rooms 
The Handsomest and Most Eeo- 
Romical Coal Stoves in the wor.d, 


B. C. BIBB & SON 
Stove Founders, Baltimore, Md, 


MARBLEIZED SLATE MANTELS 
New and Beautiful tiful Designs. 


NESaK « FASHION MONITO NITOR. | 
ASTOUNDING OFFER ? 

AN INTERESTING AND INSTRUCTIVE 

FASHION & HOME PAPER FREE FOR 

al M rvery Ce c] 
f LAND SHOULD 

NEI W YORK FASHION WONT TOR. a 












Te. BE MLE: 



























&e. READERS OF THIS PAPER CAN | ||) 
SAVE MONEY BY WRITING FOR OUR 
CLUBBING RATES ADDRESS. | | 
NEW YORK FASHION MONITOR 
BOX 3782 NEW YORK CITY. 
















THE NEW DEPARTURE DRUMS 

are made with 0 doubie acting rods and 
folding knee rest. Light, 

» substantial and handsome. 

Used inthe best Bands and 

Orchestras. Unequaled for 


— 


finish and appearance. If 
nearest Music dealer does 
not keep them, write to us 
for Illustrated Catalogue. 


Stren & HEALY, Chicago, Ill. 


Tn Satin-lined 


“oan SILVERWARE coc vices 











geney or help sales. 
NORTHFORD rin ER PLATE Xo. shertatord, neha 











CERMAN ASTHMA CURE 
Instantly relieves the most violent attack, and 
ures comfortable sleep 


NO WAITING for RE- 
ing used by inhalation, its action isim- 





gist, or 
Dr. R. bh 
7 Instant relief. Final cure and never 
eo returns. Noindelicacy. Neither 
knife, purge, salve or suppository. Liver. , kidney 


and all bowel troubles--especially constipation cur- 
ed like magic. Sufferers will learn of asimple remedy 
ree, by addressing, J. H. REEVES, 78 Nassau St., N. Y 


pl MMe 4 sh ay or we. B.. a] 
wid. Secon a Terms Low. Treat- 

Base sent on trial and NO PAY asked “we aoe 
nefited. in ws ontha. 
een FREE Pot nary ANE 
LAFAYETTS, Ind. 


Its causes, and a new 
and successful CURE 
at your own home, by 


one who was deaf twenty-eight years. Treated 
by most of the noted specialists without benefit. 
Cured himself in three months, and since then hun- 
dreds of others. Full particulars sent on application. 
T. 8S. PAGE, No, 41 West 31st St., Haw York, City. 


OPIUM S20 


Habit Cured Without Pain. 
CATARRE Cured. Sample Treatment 
B.S. Lauderbach & (o., Newark, N.J. 


MORE CATARRIEH. The Great German Remedy ts 
a positive cure. Free samp le package and book for 4 cts. 
in stamps. E.H. MEDICAL CO., East Hampton, Conn. 


Never Fails. F. W. Eldred. 
987 W. Adams St., Chicag . 


FREE 





THE NEW COMIC BOOK. 


—CALLED— 


SOMETHING TO LAUGH AT 


IT CONTAINS— 


Pages of Humorous Stories, 
Jokes, etc., ete., 


Forty-eight 
AND 


Over Seventy-five Comic Illustrations by the 
Best Artists in the World. 


PRICE 10 CENTS. 


ORDER A COPY FROM YOUR NEWSDEALER 


SECRET-OF- BEAUTY 





“A 
Depot 39 Barclay at, N. 


Articles 
Funny Caps, 


GELBKE & BENEDICTUS, 
Illustrated Price-books, in Gea saad and French, gratis. 


367 





WHITE LILAC SOAY 


The new - and e xquisite > Toflet Soap 
which for perfect Purity and Perman- 
ency of Delicate fragrance is unequalled 
for either Toilet or Nursery use. No 
materials unless carefully selected and 
absolutely pure evcrenter into its manu- 
facture, hence this Soap is perfectly 
reliable for usein the Nurscry aud un- 
rivalled for general Toilet use. 

Largn’s Wurrr Litac Toret Soap is 
refreshing and soothing to the skin, leave 
ing it beautifully clear soft and smooth. 
Price, 20c. per Cake. Box 3 Cakes 50c, 

Sent by Mail upon Receipt of Price. 


Y Sold by Pruggists and Fancy Geods 
ad Dealers Everywhere. 





for the German and Dinner Parties. Carnival 
Cotillon Figures, Ball Decorations, Masks, 
, Paper Lanterns, Games, Artificial Plants, etc., etc. 


Dresden, Saxony. 





COLLECT THE RARE COINS 


In your town, and make a few hundred dollars. I 
pay from $1 to $600 premium on over 400 different 
pieces ; for the rare quarters and half -dollars of 
1853, from $3 to $15. Bank references. Descrimtive 
Coin Book, 25c. W. Von BerGen, Millville, Mass. 


WITH $S 


YOU CAN SKCURE ONE 


f°. IMP. AUST, 100-FL, GOVT, BOND, 


CE OF 186 
The next veluenel of which takes place 
TUESDAY, THE ist OF FEBRUARY, 
These bonds are shares in an Austrian Govern- 
ment loan, and are guaranteed by the Imperial 
Government and redeemed in drawings until each 
bond is redeemed with at least 20 per cent. over its 
face value. A part of the interest on the whole 
loan is distributed in premiums ranging from 120 
florins to 60,000 florins among the holdtrs of bonds 
redeemed in each drawing. The bonds also bear 
interest at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum, pay- 
able semi-annually... Every bond is entitled to 


TWO DRAWINCS ANNUALLY, 
until each and every bond is redeemed with a 
arger or smaller premium. Every bond MUST 





draw one of the following premiums, as there 
are NO BLANKS: 

Premiums, Florins. Florine. 

2 a 60,000 — 120,000 

2 a 10,000 ~ 20,000 

2 a 5,000 10,000 

4 a 2,000 8,000 

30 a 1,000 - 30,000 

60 : 200 12,000 

4,800 120 ~ 576,000 


Together 4, 900 Premiums, amounting to 776,000 

Florins, The next redemption takes 

place on the 

FIRST OF FEBRUARY, 
And every bond bought of us on or before the 
Ist of February, until 6 P. M., is entitled to the 
whole premium that may be drawn thereon on 
that date, as well as to the interest that the bond 
bears. 

Out-of-town orders sent in RecisteRED LETTERS 
and inclosing $5 will secure one of these bonds for 
the next redemption. Balance payable in monthly 
installments. 

For bonds, circulars, or any other information, 
cal, on or address 


INTERNATIONAL BANKING CO., 
160 Fulton St., cor. Broadway, New York City. 
| ESTABLISHED IN 1874. 

N. B.—In writing mention Frank Leswre’s ILLus- 
TRATED NEWSPAPER. 





DAYS TRIAL 


De. DYE'S VOLTAC BELT 


Electric Appliances are sent on 30 Days’ Trial. 


TO MEN ONLY, YOUNG OR sere 





Who are suffering from Nervous Desmrry, Lack 
OF NERVE Wasting WEAK 
NESSES, and all similar diseases. Speedy relief] 
and complete restoration of Heautu and Vicor 


Force AND VIGOR, 





GUARANTEED. The grandest discovery of the 
Nineteenth Century. Send at once for Illus- 
trated Pamphlet free. Address, 


VOLTAIC BELT CO., Marshall, Mich. 


CHRISTMAS 


Pie _ Porttolio 


‘12 BEAUTIFUL ART PICTURES. 











| No, 1, THE LUCKY DOG. 
2. THE WEDDING GIFT. 

3. WRITING TO SANTA CLAUS. 
4. THE FACE AT THE WINDOW, 

5. A MAY-DAY FLITTING. 

6. THE FIRST LESSON. 

7. GRANDMOTHER'S BIRTHDAY. 
8. ADORATION OF THE INFANT SAVIOUR. 
9. RINGING IN THE NEW YEAR. 

10. THE PHANTOM SHIP. 

11. THE NIGHT BEFORE THE BRIDAL, 
12. AN ELOPEMENT IN PURETAN TIMES 


| PRICE 25 CENTS. 


Mrs. FRANK LESLIE, Publisher, 
| 53, 55 and 57 Park Place, N.Y. City, 



































THE 





TOO M ANY 


Merit Indispensable to Success. | 


Allcock’s Porous Plasters oa 
stood the test of over twenty-five | 
years’ use, and have proved the | 
bestexternalremedy extant. They 
are the only genuine porous plas- 
ters, and imitations are not only | 
lacking in the elements which | 
make Allcock’s so effectual, but 
they are often harmful in their 
effects. Allcock’s Porous Plas- 
ters do not blister or irritate the 
skin, but soothe and relieve while | inbedesp 
curing, and are safe, sure and | Sadek 
pec. in their action. They are DENT! FRICE 
recommended and endorsed by + 
the highest medical authorities TEETH 
and have the unqualified com- | ae ssi. 

A MOST AGREEABLE ARTICLE 


mendation of the thousands of 
Cleaning and Presering: the Testh 


afflicted men and women who | 
have used them. Beware of im- 
itations. Ask for ALLCOcK’s, and + AND 
let- no explanation or solicitation | PURIFYING THE BREATH. 
It is the Best Toilet Luxury known. For sale by 
induce you to accept a substitute. Druggists, ete., 25e. a bottle 





Cc COOKS 





SPOIL 


KNAE 


Piano Fortes 


UNEQUALED IN 
Tone, Touch, Workmanship and 
Durability. 
WILLIAM KNABE & CO.,, 
Nos. 204 & 206 West BaLtimore St., Baltimore. 
No. 112 Firru Avenue, New York. 


BROTH. 





| 








BROWNS 
CAMPHORATED 


US 








GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, | 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
A cal, costing lesa than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily dizested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers irocers everywhere. 


V. BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass. 


Barbour's Flax Thread 











TIN 


RULES FOR ANIT 
CHET, ETC 


PURE DYE. 





‘SsHoO"'TOO LsVvu 


EUREKA SILK (0., Bost, Mass, 


Wash Etching Silks, all of which are Pure Dye 
and Fast Colors. For sale by all leading dealers, 


WINCHESTER'S 


HYPOPHOSPHITE OF LIME AND SODA is a 
matchless remedy for Consumption in every Stage 
of the Disease. For Coughs, Weak Lungs,Throat Dis- 
eases, Luss of Flesh and Appetite, and every form of 
General Debility,it is an unequaled Specific Remedy. 
BE SURE AND GET WINCHESTER’S PREPARA 
TION. $1 and $2 per bottle. Sold by druggists. 
WINCHESTER. & CO., Chemists, 
No. 162 William Street, New York. 


TYLER DESK (0. $7. 9uis 
New 64n, Nustrat'd Catalog ‘988, 

fluestever printed, now ready, 

represents over 300 New Origi- 


nal Styles of Office “ Librar ry 


DESKS, TABLES, CHAIRS, 
BOOK CASES 3: SUNGES, 
LETTER PRESSES, Cabinets 
Ladies’ Fancy Desks, ete. 
Finest Goods and Lowest 
Prices Guaranteed. Catalogue 
free. Postage ic. No postals, 


© vyler Docks are the Best on Earth. 


PRINTYOUR OWN CARDS 


$3. Circular size, $8. Press for 
es ot newspaper, $44. Type-setting easy; 
printed directions. Send 2 stamps for 


catalogue, KELSEY & (0., Meriden,Conn. 





















LADIES 


Fond of Crochet Work may make a beautiful Lace 
for Curtain, or other Trimming, from 


BARBOUR'S No. 10 SHOR THREAD, - 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 
] 


NEW YORK, 





FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 





[JANUARY 8, 1887, 
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TOMI 3 SOAP, 
HENCE THE BEST & CHEAPEST. 


PEARS’ SOAP—The Great English ors ie Wer sold throughout the 
United States and in all other parts of the World, and its praises are 


heard and echoed everywhere. 
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33 and % Per Cent. 


DIVIDEND. 
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ith the rates charged 


In addition to the reduction of the current yearly payments, as cor 
IDEND of more than 


under the old system of Life Insurance, which reduction enuals a CAS 
FIFTY PER CENT, UPON THE TOTAL PREMIUMS PAID, 

Notice is hereby given that, in addition to the aforesaid cash reduction, the amount now to the 
credit of all present members of the MUTUAL RESERVE FUND LIFE ASSUCTATION, who 
became members in 1881, equals a DIVIDEND OF THIRTY-THREKFK and ONK-THIRD PER 
CENT. upon the entire assessment premiums paid during the first quinquennial (five years) period, viz. 
from 1881 to 1886, inclusive. Which amount has been deposited with and held by the Central Trust C om- 
pany of New York, as Trustee of the Reserve Fund of this Association, and applic able as provided in the 
contracts held by the members of the Association. 


yy! Lal Reserve FUNG Lite Associa in 


EDWARD B. HARPER, Pres. F. T. BRAMAN, Secretary. 


Notice is also given that during said time (from 1881 to 1886, inclusive) the MUTUAL RESERVE 
FUND LIFE ASSOCIATION has paid to the widows and orphans ape representatives of its de- 
ceased members nearly THREE MILLIONS OF DOLLARS IN CAS 

Within this time its total business exceeds TWO HUNDRED AND Tw ENTY-FIVE MIL- 
LIONS OF DOLLARS, 
mn More than fifty-five thousand of the leading citizens of our country have been received into its mem- 

ership 

Every death-claim has been paid prompils and in full, in many instances the widow and children re- 
ceiving the money before the body of the deceased husband and father was laid in his grave. 

Within this time (from 1881 to 1886, inclusive) there has accumulated in its CASH TONTINE RE- 
SERVE FUND nearly ONK MILLION OF DOLLARS, which fund is held either by Governmental 
authorities, as required by law, or it is held by the CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY of New York as 
trustee for the members, thus precluding the possibility of the Reserve Fund of this’Association from 
being squandered by the officers of the association, as all investments must be made upon the joint ap- 
proval of the TWO COMPANIES, while held by the Trust C ompany, yet invested in the name of the 
Mutual Reserve Fund Life Association, so that a failure of either institution would not jeopardize the 
securities held by the Trust Company for the protection of our members ; and this RESERVE FUND 
is increasing at the rate of nearly ONE THOUSAND FIVE HUNDRED DOLLARS PER DA if 

We HAVE saved our ynembe rs, by a reduction of the premiums, as compared under the old s 
tem, within the past SIX Y¥ EARS, more than TEN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, 
oank Ag IRPLUS j is largely in excess of ONE MILLION ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND 
ARS. 


ppered wi wi 





Our new business for the year 1886 exceeds FIFTY-FIVE MILLIONS OF DULLARS, 
OUR EXPENSE OF MANAGEMENT Is AND HAS BEEN, LESS THAN ONE-THIRD 
AS GREAT AS THAT OF THE LEVEL P 


™ OLY COMPANIES, TKANS- 
ACTING BUSINESS UNDER THE OLD SYSTEM OF LIFE INSURANCE. BY ING LESS 
THAN ONE-FIFTH AS GREAT UPON EACH ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS OF NEW 
BUSINESS TRANSACTED. AND LESS THAN ONE-THIRD AS GIEAT UPON EACH 
ONE THOUSAND DULLARS OF OLD BUSINESS. 





The conflict waged against this association and its management by the old and expensive level pre 
mium system, under the leadership of three of the most gigantic, unscrupulous and soulless monopolies 
the world has ever known, has been constant and never-ceasing within the past twelve months (the 
father of lies, with his trusted lieutenants, has been met, and a complete victory won by truth and jus- 
tice), and to-day the officers of the Mutual Reserve Fund Life Association greet its pany tho thousands of 
policy-h holders throughout the length and breadth of our land, WISHING THEM A H Y NEW 

R. and assuring them no better, no cheaper, and no safer form of life insurance was + devised 
than that offered by the MUTUAL RESERVE FUND LIFE ASSOCIATIO 

Further information can be had at any of the branch offices of the Association, which are located in 
the leading cities of our country, or by applying at the Home Office, Potter Building, 38 Park Row, 
New York City. 


E. B. HARPER, PRESIDENT. 


THE CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK, Trustee tor the Reserve Fund. 
ALPRED TAYLOR, First Vice President. C. R. BISSELL, Treasurer. 


’.. F. POTTER, Second Vice President. J. W. BOWDEN, M.D., Medical Director. 
N. W. BLOSS, Director of Agencies. TAYLOR & PARKER Attorneys, 
B. 7. BRAMAN, Secretary. C. R. MeCHESNEY, Adjuster. 


+ M,. STEVENSON, Ass’t Secretary. J. As WESTERFIELD. Actuary. 











